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A Note to 
the Readers 


"Oh-Tol “strength from our 
ancestry", in the Kwa’kwala language. It's 
one of the very few words I know in the 
language of my people, the Kwak- 
waka'wakw_ (Kwakiutl). This, despite 
having lived on two reserves, Fort Rupert 
and ‘Alert Bay, both in the northern region 
of Vancouver Island. And despite attend- 
ing potlaches and learning some basic art 
forms. That's acculturation. And that 
means, like many other Indian youth, I'm a 
mostly “acculturated Indian". But I know 
that reclaiming that ancestry is more than 
petting a status card; it's a long process that 

gins but never ends. And it's a process 
that has nothing to do with the government 
of Canada, or that state's Consitution, or 
laws. 





It's n den at ORTAK 
has began publishing in the 3 
mark of the akai rion of the Aaa 
For myself, 1992 is the year to begin re- 
presi asta ancestry that was denied 
largely because my mother, a Kwakiutl, lost 
her "Indian status” by marrying father, 
a Euro-Canadian. use she lost that 
“status”, we could no longer live on the re- 
serves or have the "benefits" allowed a 
“status Indian". So we found ourselves 
moving further and further down the coast 
as my mother looked for some kind of em- 
loyment, after having divorced my late 
ther. And that is only one example of 
how acculturation can occur. As I said, it is 
a, long process to reclaim that ancestry. 
1992: ears of genocide, colonization, 
racism... rs of Indian resistance, we 
all know this history has been rewritten or 
denied by the Ew colonizers. Euro- 
n history portrays Indians as savages or 
imbeciles, or both. And Indian women 
don't even exist in these histories. 
nization is portrayed as "development" or a 
“discovery of a new world", because that is 
history as viewed by the European coloniz- 
ers. The sad of this is that many of us 





know the history of 20 years ago, never 
mind 500 years ago! That's why this first 
issue of Oh-Toh-Kin is aimed at relearning 
this history, including the struggles of the 


1970s. But colonization genocide 
didn't end 500, or 200, or 20 years ago; it 
continues at this very moment ti t 


the Americas, as does Indi resis- 
tance. Organizing for 500 years of ee 
nous resistance, or against the 
"celebrations" of the invasion of the Ameri- 
cas, cannot be a substitute for the struggles 
that continue today. That's why there is 
info on the Lubicon Cree, the Peigan Lone- 
fighters, and the trials resulting from the 
standoff at Kanesatake. There is so much 
more that simply could not bé included for 
space limitations, and not just in Canada, 
but throughout the Americas: 


Two other important points: 
Toh-Kin is an independent publicati 
which recieves no funding from the Can 
dian state and is therefore not depende 
on funding which can controll the content 
or be pulled away at any moment. As such, 
the paper relies on subscriptions and dona 
tions. Any financial assistance is greatly 
appreciated (also useful would be com- 
puter equipment, a laser printer, fax ma- 
chine, and file cabinets, if you have any of 
these and would like to donate it, please 
don't hesitate to get in touch!). 

As well, Oh-Toh-Kin is distributed 
for free because there are no Native book- 
stores (besides Chief's Mask in Vancouver, 
at least as far a5 | know) or Native distribu- 
tion systems in which the paper could be 
sold. “Of course, Oh-Toh-Kin could be sold 
in some bookstores but it would be limited 
to mostly Euro-Canadians and that's not 
who this paper is directed towards. At 
some point it would be good to sell the pa- 

to recover printing costs, so please get 
In touch if you'd like to distribute the pa- 
per, and at some point, sell it. 

















Please write in your thoughts and 
suggestions, as well as any articles, or 
drawings. If you're writing a letter, please 
indicate if it's ok to be printed or not, and if 
so if you'd like your address printed. The 
next issue will focus on Native people's in 
prison, Native political prisoners, and Na- 
tive Prisoner's of War, so please think of 
contributing if you are in prison (Ok-Toh- 
Kin is free to prisoners). 


Okay, that's it for now! 





March 7, 1988, is a day Daishowa Canada 
officials would rather we forgot. That's the 
day the giant pes transnational made an 
agreement with the Lubicon Lake Cree Na- 
tion not tu cut trees in unceded Lubicon 
territories until a land rights a; ment had 
been reached with the and provin- 
cial governments. The Lubicons, concerned 
with the selling off of vast portions of Al- 
berta to transnational forestry companies 
through provincial government leases, met 
with Daishowa to wrangle just such an 
agreement out of them. Now Daishowa 
has reneged on the a ent with the 
preparations for a massive clearcutting op- 
eration on Lubicon territory. 

The Lubicon Lake Nation has con- 
sistently mounted a spirited struggle for 
their aboriginal land rights ever since the 
onset of oil and gas development on their 
territory in the earl s. Although 
promised a reserve settlement from the feds 
as far back as 1939, the Lubicons had lived 
pretty much isolated up until that point, 
pursuing a traditional hunting and Hose 
ping lifeway. Oil and gas development de- 
stroyed all that; it chased away the game 
they depended ‘on and forcing 95% of the 
community onto welfare. Now, despite a 
long and ‘determined struggle to resolve 
their land rights with both levels of gov- 
ernment, the Lubicon people still have no 
official recognition of their aboriginal ter- 
ritory and are faced with a new and poten- 
tially fatal threat: logging. 

A large portion of Alberta is now 
under lease to transnational logging corpo- 
rations. The Lubicon Nation's entire tradi- 
tional territory is contained in these leases. 


Although Daishowa originally agreed not 

to log Lubicon territory, they have pro- 

ceeded using wholly owned subsidiaries 

Constractio vho. vat for the 
n, who are 

Sound ta tase te ey ties a 

con forests. 


Ba: have not been fruit- 
ful. Not only is Daishowa alternately pre- 
ding they had no agreement or that the 















ý om day to day), they are re- 
fusing further meetings with the Nation. 
While in Tokyo recently, Lubicon Chief 





Bernard Ominayak sought meetings with 
Daishowa's head officers. These attempts 
were rebuffed on the is that the log- 


ing of Lubicon is by wholly-owned 
lishowa subsidiaries was a matter be- 

tween the Lubicons and government and 

somehow didn't involve Daishowa. 

The gloves are coming off. Lubi- 
con supporters have targetted Daishowa for 
an international boycott. While Daishowa 
is in a bad financial position due to over- 
expansion, they are Britto vulnerable 
to a drop in sales. Daishowa’s paper prod- 
ucts are primarily bought by other compa- 
nies for use in their products rather than as 
something available direct to consumers 
For instance, in Alberta, Lubicon support- 
ers are protesting the decision of Edmonton 
Telephone to use Daishowa newsprint for 
their telephone books next year. 


n Ontario, the Friends of the Lu- 
bicon are calling on the NDP government 
to cancel a contract from the Liquor Control 
Board of Ontario which sees the LCBO us- 
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ing Daishowa bags. This is particu- 
lay inport nt i Tight of Gee recent 
pl by the Ontario government to hon- 
our Native self-government. Other compa- 
nies who use Daishowa bags are Pizza 
Pizza, Cultures, and- Ho-Lee Chow fast 
food outlets. While more are being uncov- 
ered and a more extensive international 
boycott campaign is being launched, our 
immediate focus is to get the LCBO’s con- 
tract cancelled. It's our feeling that the can- 
cellation of any one of Daishowa's contracts 
will be a show of for Lubicon sup- 


ters and might put a scare in Daishowa. 
People can help accomplish this by writing 
to Bob Rae at the address below. 
We would also encourage people to write 
to Tom Hamaoka, Vice President of 
Daishowa Canada, to express your outrage 
about the planned clearcutting of unceded 
Lubicon territories and the breaking of their 
agreement with the Lubicon Lake Na- 
tion. 

lf we succeed in stopping 
major for abo- 
peop! will ex- 

pe the power of solidarity in opposing 
sational ig apm If we fail, 
will be carried out in Lubicon 
ing a wasteland. The Lubicon 









clearcutting 
territory, lea 











now, on their own Conall piod than 
waiting to support any future Lubicon ac- 
"Fiat call has 








tion. sip be enough io bring us 
together against this transational or it ma; 
be their last words. A 


This article was originally published in The 
Phoenix, Fall 1991, the publication the 
Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with the Native 
Peoples (CASNP), PO Box 574, Stn. P, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2T1. The author, Kevin 
Thomas, is a good friend and a member of the 
Friends of the Lubicon (Toronto) 


Write To: 


Premier Bob Rae, 

Main Building Room 281, 
Legislative Building, 
Queens Park, Toronto, Ont., 
M7A 1A5 


A _ CALL 


NATIVE 
PRISONERS 





Look for this Daishowa logo 
Printed on the outside Bottom of peper bags 












Mr. Tom Hamaoka, VP, 
Daishowa Canada Ltd. 
666 Burrard st. 
Vancouver BC, 

V6C 2X8 

Tel: 


Please forward copies of your letters and 
any replies to: . 


Lubicon Lake Cree Nation 


T6J 1A; 
Tel: (403)-436-5652 


UPDATE: 
COTT 
PIZZA 


The on- boycott of Daishowa prod- 
ucts pecan epu pressure oh the 
transnational: to date, four companies have 
cancelled contracts for purchasing 
is jucts. These are Cultures, 


BOY- 
PIZZA 
















t iends of the Lubicon asked to cancel 
contracts, only Pizza Pizza has remained 
obstinate in its refusal to stop using 
Daishowa products. Lubicon marroers 
have picketed Pizza Pizza locations in sev- 
eral southern Ontario cities. People are 

to boycott all Pizza Pizza outlets un- 
til further notice. 

So far, the boycott has also re- 
cieved the endorsement of the 50,000 mem- 
ber National Association of Japanese Cana- 
dians. 

If you spot the Daishowa symbol 
on the bottom of paper bags and c rd 
boxes, phone up the company and tell them 
to stop using Daishowa fucts. Send the 
name of the company along to the Lubicon 
Lake Cree Nation office. 


Sources: Lubicon Lake Cree Nation, Eco- 
media Toronto. ` 
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500 YEARS OF INDIGENOUS RESISTANCE 





This article is intended as a basic history of the colonization of the 
Americas since 1492, and the Indigenous resistance to this colo- 
nization continuing into 1992. The author admits to not having a 
full understanding of the traditions of his own people, the Kwaki- 
utl (Kwakwaka'wakw); as such the article lacks an analysis based 
in an authentic Indigenous philosophy and is instead more of a his- 
torical chronology. 


INTRODUCTION 


Boy sis the year 1992, the various states which 
have profited from the colonization of the Americas will be 
conducting lavish celebrations of the “Discovery of the 
Americas". Spain has a anA billions of dollars for celebra- 
tions in conjunction with Expo '92 in Seville. Canada will 
spend some $40 million in building an "Age of Discovery 
avillion" in Seville. fn Columbus, Ohio, a $100 million 
quincentennial celebration plans on entertaining several 
million tourists. CELAM, the association of South Americas 
Catholic bishops has organized a gathering to celebrate the 
"fifth centenary of the evangelization of the Americas” to be 
presided over by the Pope. As well, there is a wide selection 
of museum exhibits, films, TV shows, books and many other 
products and activities focusing on Columbus and the 
Discovery", all presenting one interpretation of the 500 
Sas following 1492. The main thrust of this interpretation 

‘ing that the colonization pavceee a process of genocide- 
has, with a few "bad spots", been overall a mutually benefi- 
cial process. The "greatness" of European religions and cul- 
tures was Deen to the Indigenous peoples, who in return 
shared the lands and after “accidently” being introduced to 
European disease , simply died off and whose descendents 
now fill the urban ghettos as alcoholics and welfare recipi- 
ents. Of course, a few “remanants” of Indian cultures was 
retained, and there are even a few "professional" Indian 
politicians running around. 
That was no "Discovery"- it was an American In- 
dian HO i i i ; 

intil recently, commonly accepti ulation lev- 

els of the indigenous is les on the eve of 1402 were around 
10-15 million. This number continues to be accepted by i 
dividuals and pours who see 1492 as a “discovery” in which 
only a few million Indians died- and then mostly from dis- 
eases. More recent demographic studies place the I 
nou: : on peop 


ica, and around 50 to 70 million in South America. 
Today, in spite of 500 years of a genocidal colo- 


nization, there is an estimated 40 million Indigenous peoples 
in the Americas. In Guatemala, the make 

0 livia Indians cont. 
lation. ite this, 


60.3 nt of the ion, and in 

prise over 70 percent bf the total 

these Indigenous peoples lack any control over their own 
lands and comprise the most exploited and oppressed layers 
of the population; characteristics that are found also in other 


In eee pa ene in the settler states of the Americas 
throughot 


(an ut the world). 


THE PRE-COLUMBIAN WORLD 


Before the European colonization of the Americas, in that 
time of life scholars refer to as 'Pre-history’ or ‘Pre- 
Columbian’, the Western hemisphere was a densely popu: 
lated land. ‘A land with its own peoples and ways of life, as 
varied and diverse as any of the other lands in the world. 

In fact, it was not even called ‘America’ by these 
peoples. If there was any reference to the land as a whole it 
was as Turtle Island, or Cuscatlan, or Abya-Yala. 

The First Peoples inhabited ion of the 
Americas, living within the diversity of the land and devel- 
oping cultural lifeways dependent on the land. Their num- 
bers approached 70-100 million peoples prior to the Euro- 
pean colonization. 

Generally, the hundreds of different nations can be 
summarized within the various geographical regions thi 
lived in. The commonality of cultures within these regions is 
in fact a natural development of people building life-ways 
dependent on the land. As well, there was extensive inter- 
action and interrelation between the people in these regions, 
and they all knew each other as nations. 

In the Arctic region live(d) the Inuit and Aleut, 
whose lifeways revolve(d) around the hunting of sea mam- 
mals (Beluga whales, walruses, etc.) and caribou, ere 
mented by fishing and trading with the people to the south. 

uth of the Arctic, in the Subarctic region of what 
is today Alaska, the Northwest Territories, and the northern 
regions of the Canadian Mig aad live(d) predominant 
hunting and fishing peoples. The variations of these lands 
range from open tundra to forests and lakes, rivers, and 
streams. The Cree, Chipewyan, Kaska, Chilcotin, Ingalik, 
Beothuk, and many other nations inhabit(ed) this region, 
hunting bear, goats, and deer in the west, musk oxen and 
caribou further north, or buffalo further south in the prairies. 

Altogether in the Arctic and Subarctic regions there 
lived perhaps as many as 100,000 people. 

On the Pacific Northwest coast, stretching from the 
coasts of Alaska and BC down to northern California, live(d) 
the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwa-Kwa-Ka'wakw, Nuu- 
chah-nulth, Nuxalk, Salish, Yurok, and many others. These 
peoples developed a lifeway revolving around fishing. The 
peoples of this region numbered as many as four million. 

Between the Pacific coastal mountain range and the 
central plains in what is today southern BC, eshington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and montana, live(d) the Sahaptin (Nez 
Perce), Chopunnish, Shoshone, Siksikas (Blackfeet), and oth- 
ers. These peoples numbered around 200,000. 
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To the east were the people of the plains, encom- 
panin a vast region from Texas up to parts of southern Al- 

, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, eastward to North and 
south Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. Here, the Lakota (Sioux), Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
plains Cree, Siksikas (of the Blackfeet Contederacy, includ- 
Ing the Blood and Piegan), Crow, Kiowa, Shoshone, Man- 
dan, and many others, numbered up to one million, and the 
buffalo as many as 80 million before their slaughter by the 
Europeans. 

Further east, in the lands stretching from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic coast, live(d) hunting, fishing, and 
inning peoples; the Kanienkehake (Mohawks), eida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca (these five nations formed the 
Haudenosaunee- the People of the Longhouse- also known 
as the Iroquois Confederacy), Ojibway, Algonkin, Micmac, 
Wendat (Huron), Potowatomi, Tuscarora, and others. In this 
woodland region, stretching from Ontario, Quebec, and 
New York, down to the Carolinas, lived up to two million 
peoples. 

South of this area, from ts of the Virginias down 
to Florida, west to the Gulf of Mexico including Mississippi 
and Louisiana, live(d) the iain Choctaw, 
Creek, and Chickasaw, the Cherokee, Natchez, Tonkawa, 
Atakapa, and others. One of the most fertile agricultural 
belts in the world, farming was well established supple- 
mented by hunting and fishing. These peoples numbered 
between two and three million. 

East of this area, in the south-western United States, 
extending down to northern Mexico and California, live(d) 
agrarian and nomadic peoples; the Pueblo, Hopi, Zuni, the 

‘umun-speaking Hualapai, Mojave, Yuma, and Cocopa, the 
Uto-Aztecan speaking Pimas and Papagos, and the Athapas- 
cans consisting of the Navajo (Dine) and Apache peoples. 
These peoples, altogether, numbered about two million. 

In the Mesoamerican region, including Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Belize, live(d) the numerous agricultural 
peoples, whose primary staple was maize; the Aztecs, Tex- 
coco, Tlacopan, and the Mayans- in the Yucatan peninsula. 
Here, large city-states with stone and brick buildings and 

mids, as well as extensive agrarian waterways consist- 
ing of dams and canals were built. Written languages were 
published in books, and the study of astronomy and math- 
ematics was well established. A calendar system more accu- 
rate than any in Europe during the 15th century was devel- 
oper Altogether, these peoples numbered around 30-40 
million. 

In the Caribbean baisin, including the coastal areas 
of Columbia, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Honduras, and the 
many small islands such as Cuba, Hispaniola, Puerto Rico 
etc., live(d) hunting, fishing, and agrarian peoples such as 
the Carib, Arawak, Warao, Yukpa, Paujanos, and others. 
These peoples numbered around five million. 

Inall of South America there were as many as 40-50 
million peoples. 


PAIE IE INS 





Graphic by Gord Hy the meeting of the Condor 
and Eagle, 
representing North and South-Mesoamerica. 





In the Andean re of Peru and Chile live(d) 
the Inca fiina comprised of the Quechua and Aymara. In 
the south of Chile live(d) the Mapuche, and in the lowland 
regions- including the Amazon ion- live(d) the 
Yanomami, Gavioe, Txukahame, Kreen, Akarore, and others. 
South of the Amazon region, in Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, live(d) the Ayoreo, Ache, Mataco, Guarani, and 
many others. In the southernmost lands live(d) the Qawas- 
gar, Selk'nam, Onu, and others. 

With a few exceptions, the First Nations were 
classless and communitarian societies, with strong matrilin- 
eal features. The political sphere of Indigenous life was not 
dominated ty men, but in many cases the responsibility of 
women. Elders held a position of importance and honour 
for their knowledge. there were no prisons, for the first 
Nations peoples had well developed methods of resolving 
community problems, and there was- from the accounts of 
elders- very Rittle in anti-social crime. Community decisions 
were most frequently made by consensus and discussion 
amongst the people. 


But the First Nations were not perfect, being hu- 
mans they had, and still have, their inconsistencies and 
practises that are not positive. 

Some examples can be seen as the armed conflicts 
between nations throughout the Americas, and practises of 
slavery amongst the Pacific Northwest coast peoples and in 
the Mesoamerican region. However, even here the forms of 
warfare reflected similar developments throughout the 
world, and in any case never approached the genocidal 
methods developed, in particular, in Europe. Warfare was 
the practise of explicitly warrior societies. The accounts of 
slavery, although there is no way to explain it away, differed 
sharply from the Europeans in that it was not based on 
racism, nor was it a fundamental characteristic which 
formed the economic basis of these socieities. 

The history of the First Nations must always be an- 
ies critically; those who tell us that history are rarely ever 
of the Indigenous peoples. 


THE GENOCIDE BEGINS 


"Their bodies swelled with greed, and their hunger was ravenous, 
Aztec testimonial. 


On October 12, 1492, sailing aboard the Santa Maria under 
finance from the Spanish crown, Cristoforo Colombo stum- 
bled upon the island of Guanhani (believed to be San Sal- 
vador), in the Caribbean region. Initially charting a new 
trade route to Asian markets, the outcome of Colombo's 
voyage would quickly prove far more lucrative than the 
opening of new trade routes, as far as’ Europe was con- 
cerned. 
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It was on Guanahani that Colombo first encoun- 
tered Taino Arawaks, whom he titled ‘Indians’, believing he 
had in fact reached Asia. For this initial encounter, 
Colombo's own log stands as testimony to his own greed: 


“No sooner had we concluded the formalities of taking pos- 
session of the island than people n to come to the 
beach... They are friendly and_well-dispositioned people 
who bare no arms except Salt spears. 

"They ought to make gı and skilled servants... I 
think they can sasiy, be made Christians, for they seem to 
have no religion. If it pleases Our Lord, I will take six of 
them to Your Hi jhngsses when I depart” (from Colombo's 
log, October 12, 1492)! 


True to his word, if little else, Colombo kidnapped 
about 9 Taino during his journey through the Bahamas, and 
anticipated even more kidnappings and enslavement, 


"u. these le are unskilled in arms. Your Highnesses 
will see this for yourselves when I bring you the seven that I 
have taken. After they learn our languages I shall return 
them, unless Your Highnesses order that the entire pme 
tion be taken to Castille, or held captive here. With 50 men 
you could subject everyone and make them do what you 
wished" Colombo's log, Oct. 14, 1492)-. 


Throughout Colombo's log of this first_ voyage, 
there is constant reference to the notion that the Taino 
lieve the Europeans to be descended from heaven, despite 
the fact that Colombo nor any of his crew understood 
Arawak. Another consistency in Colombo's log is the obses- 
sion with gold, to which there are 16 references in the first 
two weeks alone, 13 in the following month, and 46 more in 
the next five weeks, despite the fact that Colombo found 
very little gold on either Guanahani or any of the other is- 
lands he landed on. 

In a final reference to Colombo's log, one can also 
find the dual mission Colombo undertook, 


"u Your Highnesses must resolve to make them (the Taino- 
ed.) Christians. I believe that if this effort commences, in a 
short time a multitude of peoples will be converted to our 
Holy Faith, and Spain will acquire great domains and riches 
and all of their villages. Beyond doubt there is a very great 
amount of gold in this country... Also, there are ious 
stones and pearls, and an infinite quantity spices” 
(Colombo's log, November 11, 1492)”. 


The duality of Colombo's mission, and the subse- 
quent European invasion that followed, was the Christian- 
ization of non-Europeans and the expropriation of their 
lands. The two goals are not unconnected; "Christianization" 
was not merely a program for European religious indoctri- 
nation, it was an attack on non-European culture (one bar- 
rier to colonization) and a legally and morally sanctioned 


ri rer Co) 

Still on his first voyage, Colombo meandered 
around the Caribbean and eventually established the first 
Spanish settlement, ‘Natividad’, on the island of Hispaniola 
(today Haiti and the Dominican Republic). Leaving about 35 
men on Hispaniola, Colombo and his crew to Spain 
to gather the materials and men needed for the coming colo- 
nization, and to rt to the crown on his journey. 

In September, 1493, Colombo returned to Hispan- 
iola with a fleet of 17 gic and 1,200 men. The detatchment 
that had been left on Hispaniola had been destroyed fol- 
lowing outrages by the Spaniards against the Taino. The re- 
sistance had already begun. 

Colombo would make four voyages in all, the re- 
maining two in 1498 and 1502. His werner around the 
Caribbean brought him to what is now Trinidad, Panama, 
Jamaica, Venezuela, Dominica, and several other islands- 
capturing Native les for slavery and extorting gold 
through a quota of a hawks bell of gold dust to be supplied 
by ste jative over the age of 14 every 3 months. Failure 
to fill the quota often entailed ae ‘violators’ hands 
off and leaving them to bleed to death. Hundreds of Carib 
and Arawak were shipped to Spain as slaves under 
Colombo's governorship, 500 alone following his second 
voyage. Indeed, the absence of a "great amount of gold” in 
the Caribbean had Colombo devising another method of fi- 
nancing the colonization: "The savage and cannibalistic 
Carib should be exchanged as slaves against livestock to be 
provided by merchants in Spain 

Colombo died in 1506, but following his inital voy- 
age to the Americas, wave upon wave of first Spanish, then 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and British expeditions followed, 
carrying with them conquistadors, mercenaries, merchants, 
and Christian missionaries. 

His, la served as the first beachhead, used by 
the Spanish as a staging ground for armed incursions and 
reconnaisance missions, justified through the 
‘Christianization’ program; one year after Colombo's first 
voyage, Pope Alexander VI in his inter cetera divina papal 
bull granted Spain all the world not already sed by 
Christian states, excepting the region of Brazil, which went 


to ert 
ile the Spanish layed the groundwork for their 
colonization plans, other European nations began to send 
their own expeditions. 
In 1497, Giovanni Caboto Motecataluna (John 
Cabot), financed by England, crossed the Atlantic and 
charted the Atlantic coast of North America. Under the 
, and possess” 




















commission of Henry VII to “conquer, occupy, 
the lands of "heathens and infidels", Cabot reconnoitered the 
Newfoundland coast- kidnapping three Micmacs in the pro- 


cess. 

At around the same time, Gaspar Corte Real, fi- 
nanced by Portugal, reconnoitered the Labrador and New- 
foundland coasts, kidnapping 57 Beothuks to be sold as 
slaves to offset the costs of the expedition. 

Meanwhile, Amerigo Vespucci- for whom the 
Americas were named after- and Alonso de Ojedo, on seper- 
ate missions for Spain, reconnoitered the west Indies and the 










Pacific coast of South America. Ojedo was actively carryin; 
out slave raids, and was killed by a warriors poose SOS 
for his efforts. 

From the papal bull of 1493 and a subsequent 
Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), Portugal had been given 
sion of Brazil. In 1500, the Portu admiral Pedro Al- 
vares Cabral formally claimed the land for the Portuguese 
crown. 

Now that the initial reconnaisance missions had 
been completed, the invasion intensified and expanded. In 
1513, Ponce de Leon, financed by Spain, attempted to land in 
Florida, but was driven off by 80 Calusa war canoes. 

From 1517 to 1521, the Spanish conquistador Her- 
nando Cortes layed waste to the Aztec empire in Mexico, 
capturing the capital city of Tenochtitlan and killing millions 
in a rutheless campaign for gold. 

Shortly ai ards, in 1524, Pedro de Alvarado in- 
vaded the ion of El Salvador, attacking the Cuscatlan, 
Pipeles, and Quiche peoples. In Guatemala Alvarado con- 
ducted eight major campaigns against the Mayans, and 
while he and his men were burning people alive, the 
Catholic priests accompnying him were busy destroying 
Mayan historical records (that is, while they weren't busy di- 
recting massacres themselves). Alvarado’s soldiers were re- 
warded pe being allowed to enslave the survivors. 

in 


1531, the Spaniard Francisco Pizarro invaded the * 


region of the Incas (now Peru). Taking advantage of an in- 
ternal struggle between two Inca factions led by the brothers 
Huascar and Atahualpa, Pizarro succeeded in subjugating 
the Incas by 1533. 

Ten years later, Pedro de Valdivia claimed Chile for 
the Spanish crown, epee fierce resistance by the Ma- 
puche nation restricted the Spanish to the northern and cen- 
tral regions. Valdivia was eventually killed in battle by Ma- 
puche warriors. 

During this same period, Jacques Cartier, financed 
by France in 1534, was reconnoitering the eastern regions of 
what would become Canada, and Spaniards such as Her- 
nando de Sotos, Marcos de Niza and others n penetrat- 
ing into North America, claiming the lands for their respec- 
tive countries, as was their custom. 






EXPANSION, EXPLOITATION, AND EXTERMINATION 


"I am Smallpox... I come from far away... where the great water is 
and then far beyond it. am a friend of the Big Knives who have 
brought me; they are my people” Jamake Highwater, Anpao: An 
Indian Odyssey. 


The formulative years of the colonization process 
were directed towards exploiting the lands and peoples to 
the fullest. To the Europeans, the Americas was a vast, un- 
spoiled area suitable for economic expansion and exploita- 
tion. 

The primary activity was the accumulation of gold 
and silver, then a form of currency among the Euro) na- 
tions. This accumulation was at first accomplished through 
the crudest forms of theft and plunder (ie. Colombo’s and 
Cortes’ methods). Eventually, more systematic forms were 
developed, including the encomiendas- a form of taxation im- 
posed on Indigenous communities that had been subjugated, 
and the use of Indigenous slaves to pan the rivers and 
streams. By the mid-1500s, the expropriation of gold and 
silver involved intensive mining. tire cities and towns 
developed around the mines. Millions of Indigenous peo- 

les died working as slaves in the mines at Guanajuato and 
catecas in Mexico, and Potosi in Bolivia. by the end of the 
1500s, Potosi was one of the largest cities in the world at 
350,000 inhabitants. Peru was also another area of intensive 
mining. From the time of the arrival of the first European 
colonizers until 1650, 180-200 tons of gold- from the Ameri- 
cas- was added to the European treasury. In todays terms, 
that gold would be worth $2.8 billion. During the same pe- 
riod, eight million slaves died in the Potosi mines alone. 

Slavery was another major economic activity. Not 
only for work in the mines, but also for export to Europe. In 
Nicaragua alone, the first ten years of intensive slaving, be- 
ginning in 1525, saw an estimated 450,000 Miskitu and Sumu 
peoples Sora to Europe. Tens of thousands perished in 
the ships that transported them. Subsequently, the slave 








trade would turn to Afrika, beginning in the mid-1500s 
when Portuguese colonists brought Afrikan slaves to Brazil 
to cut cane and clear forest area for the construction of set- 
tlements and churches. an estimated 15 mmillion Afrikan 


ses- Epo would be brought as slaves to the Americas by 1800, 
an 


a further 40 million or so ‘ished in the transAtlantic 
crossing in the miserable conditions of the ships holds. 
In areas such as the highlands of northern Chile, 
Peru, Guatemala, and Mexico, where the climate was more 
suitable, the Spanish were able to grow crops such as wheat, 
cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce, radish, sugar cane, and later 
pes, bananas, and coffee. By the mid-1500s, using slave 
aban say S LEO particularily wheat and sugar 
cane- were large-scale exports for the European markets. 
In other areas, sprawling herds of 


cattle were es- 
tablished. Herds which rarel: i 


Spain reached as many as 8,000 in Mexico. 1579, some 
ranches in northern Mexico had up to 150,000 head of cat- 
tle®, 

The effects of extensive land-clearing for the crops 


and ranches and intensive mining culmi: in increasing 
are Te and damage to E lands. More maey 
r the igenous les in the ion, particularily those 
who lived e piee agriculture, was the dismantling 
and destruction of agrarian ways replaced by export sps. 
In order to out this expansion and exploita- 
tion, the subjugation of the First Nations was a necessity, 
and the task of colonizing other peoples was one in whi 
the Europeans had had plenty of experience, 


"In a sense, the first people colonized under the profit moti- 
vation by the use of labour... were the European and English 
santry. Ireland, Bohemia and Catalonia were colonized. 

ie Moorish nation, as well as the Judaic Sephardic nation, 
were physically deported by the Crown of ille from the 


tion a 


Hon. anh expropra All the methods for relocation, deporta- 
fected" 


nd expropriation, were already practised if not per- 















Prior to Colombo's 1492 voyage, the development 
of a capitalist mode of production emerging from fuedalism 
had dispossessed European peasants of independent go 
duction and subsistence agriculture. Subsequently, they 
were to enter into a relationship of forced dependence to 
land-owners and manufacturers, leading to periods of i 
tense class struggle , particularily as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (fueled by the exproriation of materials from the Ameri- 
cas and Afrika) loomed ever larger. 

Indeed, the majority of Europeans who emigrated 
to the Americas in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries were 
impoverished merchants, petit-bourgeois traders, merce- 
naries, and Christian missionaries all oping to build their 
fortunes in the 'New World and escape the ning class 
stratification that was quickly developing. However the 
first permanent settlements were limited, their main purpose 
being to facilitate and maintain areas of exploitation. During 





in the 
enous 


Their effects, however, were overwhelm: 
same 100 year. period, the populations of the In 
Peoples declined from 70-100 million to around 12 million. 

ie Aztec nation alone had been reduced from around 30 
million to 3 million in one 50 year period. The only term 
which describes this depopulation is that of Genocide; an 
American Indian holocaust. 
ogists for the Genocide attribute the majority 
of deaths to the introduction of disease epidemics such as 
smallpox and measles by unknowing Europeans. 

While attempting to diminish the scale and inten- 
sity of the Genocide (other forms of this diminishment are 
claiming the population of the Americas was a much smaller 
portion than generally accepted demographic numbers), 
such a ive disregards the conditions in which these 
diseases were introd . Conditions such as wars, mas- 
sacres, slavery, scorched earth policies and the subsequent 
destruction of subsistence agriculture and food-stocks, and 
the ee ayaa starvation, malnutrition, and dismem- 
berment of communally-based cultures. 
These conditions were not introduced by 
“unknowing” Europeans; they were parts of a calculated 
campaign based on exploitation in which the extermination 
of Indigenous peoples was a crucial factor. 

European diseases introduced into these conditions 
came as an after-effect of the initial attacks. And their effects 
were disasterous. Once the effects of the epidemics were re- 
alized however, the use of biological warfare was also 
planned in the form of infected blankets and other textiles 
supplied to Indigenous peoples. 


THE PENETRATION OF NORTH AMERICA 


While the Spanish were destroying the Caribbean 
and Mesoamerican regions, the Portuguese were ee 
out similar campaigns in Brazil. The patters established by 
the Spanish would by the Porkiguese during the 
16th and 17th centuries in Brazil, y, and Paraguay. 

By the beginning of the 17th century, the Spanish 
and Portuguese had penetrated virtually every region in the 
southern hemisphere, establishing numerous seti nts fa- 
cilitated with the help of Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries, 
as well as mines, ranches, and plantations. Despite all this, 
there were still reas in which European claims to 
lands remained a tl ical proposition; these areas re- 
mained outside of European control with fierce Indigenous 
resistance. This was i so in the southern regions. 

During this period, French, Dutch, and advance el- 
ements of the British also established settiments in the 
Caribbean. 

In 1604, the French ape airs the island of Guade- 
loupe, followed by the island of Martini and various 
smaller islands in the West Indies. In 1635 they occupied 
what is now French Guiana. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch occupied a coastal region 
that would eventually become Surinam (Dutch Guiana) as 
well as settlements established by the Dutch West India 
Company in the area of Belize (which would later become a 
British colony). à 






























The Dutch, French, and British were relatively lim- 
ited in their exploits in the South Americas, and it would be 
in North America where their main efforts would be di- 
rected. 

As has already been noted, French expeditions had 

trated the north-eastern regions of what would become 
Brebes and the Atlantic provinces, in the 1530s. In 1562 and 


1564, the French attemy to establish settlements in South 
Carolina and Florida, were driven out byre Spanish 
(who had claimed Florida in 1539 during de Sotos' perilous 


expidition). 

In 1585 the British also attempted settlements, on 
Roanoke Island in North Carolina, and again in 1586. Both 
attempts failed when the settlers-to-be were unable to sur- 
vive. 


In the pened ip to 1600, more reconnaisance mis- 
sions were conducted; in 1576 Martin Frobisher charted the 
Arctic coasts encountering Inuuk, and in 1578 Francis Drake 
charted the coast of California. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish were 
America from their bases in southern 
resistance from Pueblos and others. 

In the beginning of the 1600s, as the horse spread 
throughout the southwest and into the plains, Samuel de 
Champlain expanded on Cartiers' earlier lition, pene- 
trating as far west as Lake Huron and Lake Ontario. His at- 
tacks on Onondago communities, using Wendat (Huron) 
warriors, would turn the Haudenosaunee against the 
French. 

In 1606, the British finally succeeded in establishin; 
their first anent settlement in North America ai 
Jamestown, Virginia. In 1620, Pilgrims (English Puritans) 
landed on the east coast also, establishing the Plymouth 
colony. 

7 Meanwhile, Beothuks in Newfoundland had retali- 
ated against a French attack and in clashes that followed 
killed 37 French settlers. The French suspended arming 
Micmacs- traditional enemies of the Beothuks- and offering 
bounties for Beothuk scalps. This is believed to be the origin 
of “scalp-taking’ by Native warriors; the seon of Na- 
tive ayaan was in fact introduced by the French and, 
later, the Dutch. The combined attacks by the French and 
Micmacs led to the eventual extermination of the Beothuk 
nation. 

In 1624, the Dutch established Fort Orange (later to 
become Albany, New York) and claimed the area as New 
Netherland. 

While the Atlantic coast area of North America was 
becoming quickly littered with British, French and Dutch 
settlements, substantial differences in the lands and re- 
sources forced the focus of exploitation to differ from the 
colonization poen underway in South America. 
E In the South, the large-scale expropriation of gold 





ishing into North 
lexico, encountering, 





lations of the Indigenous les provided a large 
livetabou force to work in the thst sey and plantations 

In contrast, the Europeans who began colonizing 
North America found a lower population density and the 
lands, though fertile for crops and abundant in fur-bearin; 
animals, contained little in precious metals accessible to 17k 
century European pono 

The exploitation of North America was to require 
long-term activities such as `cash crops' and the fur trade, 
activities which could not rely on Indigenous or Afrikan 
slavery but in fact which required Indigenous participation. 
Maintaining colonies thousands of miles away from ee 
and lacking the gold which financed the Spanish armada, 
the colonial forces in North America would have to on 
the gradual accumulation of agricultural products and the 

r trade, 


In this way, the initial settlements relied largely on 
the hopian afforded them by the Native peoples. Earlier 
attempts at European settlements had failed precisely for 


this reason, as the Europeans found themselves almost com- 
pletely ignorant of the land. 

e growing European colonies quickly set about 
acquiring already cleared and cultivated alnd, and their ex- 
pansionist policies led to fierce competition between the 
colonies. is bitter struggle for domination of land and 
trade frequently began and ended with attacks against In- 
digenous communities. One of the first of these ‘strategic 
attacks’ occurred in 1622 when a force from the Plymouth 
colony massacred a group of Pequots. In retaliation, Pequot 
warriors attacked a settler village at Wessagusset, which was 
then abondoned and subsequently See ie hee 
minion of the Plymouth colony, which had coveted the trade 
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and land enjoyed by the Wessagusset settlers. 

By 1630, the Massachusetts Bay colony had been 
established, and “New England’, once only a vague geo- 
graphical ion came to apply in practise to the 
colonies of New Ph uth, Salem, Nantucket, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Haven and others. 

The expansionist drives of the Massachusetts 
colonists consisted of massacres carried out first the 
Peja and eventually the Narragansetts between 1634 and 


Pate in this bere that poet transition Perea Eu- 
ropean lence on ive began to be reversed. 
Through the establishment and re ion of European 
colonies, increased contact with First par ra exten- 
sive trading, as well as disease epidemics and 

Trade gradually served to break up Indigenous so- 
cieties, 


"Indian industry became less 5] ized and divided as it 
entered into closer relations of exchange with European in- 
ice is For the Indians, intersocietal commerce triumphed 
by subordinating and eliminating all crafts ex i- 
rectly related to the European-In il 
trading relations survived only 
purposes of intersocietal trade". 





Thus, trade with European industry developed a 
Nereis e growing dependence on the European 
colonists. items traded to Natives- metal pots, knives, 
and occasionally rifles, were of European manufacture and 
supply. The trade also disru and changed traditional 
Native methods in other ways, with the introduction of al- 
chohol and exterminationist forms of warfare- including 
torture- under the direction of the colonialists, as well as an 
overall escalation in warfare in the competition-driven fur 
trade and the introduction of Euro] rifles. 

While disease epidemics n to s] through- 
at the Atlantic coastal CAA as colonialists igs relied to a 

extent on exploiting and exaggarating already existin; 

hostilities between First Nations, as the Spanish and Por 
tuguese had also done in their campaigns, 


"The ee epics of Cortes and Pizarro, not to k of 
Columbus himself, testify to the military abilities of Spanish 
soldiery, but these need to be compared as well with the 






great failures of Narvaez, Coronado and de Soto... (the con- 
quistadors) did not Mexico and Peru unaided. Na- 
tive allies were indespensable... North of New Spain, inva- 


sion started later; so Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and Englishmen 
found native communities... already reduced by epidemic 


from basg populations that never approached the size of 
a k this time that the of treaty making 
was at concept 
o seping with the English colo 








early plans of keeping some level of peace with the Natives, 
as in 1606 when 


“the Virginia oe London instructed its colonists to 
buy a stock of corn from the “naturals” before the English 
intention to settle permanently should become evident. The 
Company's chiefs were sure that “you cannot carry your- 
selves so tor them but they will grow discontented with 


your habitation"! 1, 


The initial English (and Dutch) settlers began the 
process of purchasing land, suppene as always with 
armed force against vulnerable Indigenous nations (Such as 
those decimated by disease or already engaged in wars with 
more powerful First Nations). 

It remains unclear as to what the First Nations un- 
derstood of the land purchasing process, but some points are 
clear; there was no practise of private ownership of land, nor 
of selling land, among or between the Peoples prior to the 
arrival the colonialists; there were however agreements and 
pacts between First Nations in regards to access to hunting 
or fishing areas. This would indicate treaties were most 
likely understood as agreements between First Nations and 
settler communities over use of certain areas of land, as well 
as non-aggressiveness pacts. In either case, where First Na- 
tions remained powerful enough to deter initial settler out- 
rages the treaties were of little effect if Sevier out to be 
less than honourable, and there was enough duplicity, fraud, 
and theft contained in the treaties that they could not be con- 
sidered binding, Practises such as orally translating one ver- 
sion of a treaty and signing another on paper were frequent, 
as was taking European proposals in negotiations and 


claiming that these had been agreed upon by all- when in 
fact they were pete pepsin ted, As well, violations of treaty 
agreements by settlers was commonplace, particularly as, 
for example, the Virginia colony discovered the profitability 
of growing tobacco (introduced to the settlers by Native 
peoples) and anes rene on their initial land base, 

Gradually, First Nations along the Atlantic found 
themselves Sea Semper of their lands and victims of settler 
depredations. of the first conflicts that seriously threat- 
ened to drive the colonialist forces back into the sea broke 
out in 1622, when the Powhatan Confederacy, led by 
uc | ep attacked the Jamestown colony. Clashes 
continued until 1644, when Opechancanough was captured 
and killed. 

By the mid-1600s, clashes between Natives and set- 
tlers began to increase. Tensions grew as the Eur ns be- 
came more obtuse and domineering in their relationship 
with the First Nations. In 1655 for example, the so-called 
“Peach Wars’ eru] between colonialists of New Nether- 
lands and the Delaware nation when a Dutchman killed a 
Delaware women for picking a peach tree on the colonies 
opaty: The settler was subsequently killed and 

Jaware warriors attacked several Dutch settlements. The 
fi hting along the Hudson River lasted until 1664 when the 

itch the Delaware nation into submission by kid- 
napping Delaware children as Jeane 

In 1675 the Narragansetts, Nipmucs, and Wa- 

noags, led in part by Metacom (also known as King Philip 
by the Europeans) rebelled against the colonies of New 
ngland following the English arrest and execution of three 
Wapanoags for the alledged killing of a Christianized Na- 
tive, believed to be a traitor. The war ended in 1676 after the 
English colonialists- making use of Native allies and inform- 
ers- were able to defeat the rebellion. Metacom was killed, 
and his family and hundreds of others sold to slavers in the 
West Indies. The military campaign carried out by the colo- 
nial forces decimated the Narragansett, Nipmuc, and Wa- 
panoag nations. 

Meanwhile, in 1680, a Pueblo uprising led in part 
by the Tewa Medicine man Rop succeeded in driving out 
the Spanish from New Mexico. Bisa, Spanish forces were 
able to once oaie subjugate the Pueblos. 

By the late 3, the competition between Euro- 

n states would dominate the colonization process in 
rth America. 


THE EUROPEAN STRUGGLE FOR HEGEMONY 
Although colonial wars had been fought in the past 


between France, Spain, The Netherlands, and England, and 
conflicts had erupted between their colonies in the Americas, 


the late 1680s and the following 100 year period was to be a 
time of bitter stru; between the Europeans for dominar 
tion. ís period played out 


“To a great extent, the battle for colonies and the wealth they 
Produced was the ultimate for state power in Eu- 
rope™+. 


in 1689 with King Williams War between 
the French and which into Anne's 
War (1702-13), to vyeo War (174 and culmi- 


nating in the so-called “French and Indian War' (1754-63), the 
battles for colonial sessions in the Americas mirrored 
those raging across Europe in the same period, except that in 
North America and in the Caribbean, the European struggle 
for hegemony in the emerging world trade market would 
employ heavy concentrations of Native warriors 

While the British emerged victorious from the 
“Great War for Empire’, and the French defeated ceding 
Hudson Bay, Acadia, New France and other territories in a 
series of treaties, those who were most affected by the Euro- 
pean struggles were the Native peoples of the Atlantic re- 
gions. The fallout from those wars was the virtual extermi- 
nation of some Indigenous ples, including the 
Apalachees in Florida, the establishment of colonial military 
garrisons and outposts, a general militarization of the region 
with heavier armaments and combat veterans, and the sub- 
sequent expansion of colonial settlements, extending their 
frontiers and pushing many First Nations further west. 

During the period of the colonial wars, Indigenous 
resistance did not end, nor was it limited to aiding their re- 
spective ‘allies’. t 

in 1711, the Tuscaroras attacked the English in 
North Carolina and fought for two years, until the English 
counter-insurgency campaign left hundreds dead and some 
400 sold into slavery. The Tuscaroras fled north, settling 
smote the Haudenosaunee and becoming the Sixth Nation 
in 1722. 


In 1715, the Yamasee nation rose up against the En- 
glish in South Carolina, but were virtually exterminated ina 
ruthless English campaign. 

In 1720, the Chickasaw nation warred against 
French occupation until France's capitulation to England in 
1763. Similarily, Fox resistance to French colonialism con- 
tinued from 1720 to around 1735. 

In 1729, the Natchez nation began attacking French 
settlers in Louisiana after governor Sieur Chepart ordered 
their main village cleared for his plantations. In the ensuing 
battles, Chepart was killed and the French counter-insur- 
gency campaign left the Natchez decimated, although guer- 
rilla struggle was to continue along the Mississipi River. 

T 1760 the Cherokee nation began their own guer- 
rilla war against their `allies' the English, in Virginia and 
Carolina. by Oconostota, the Cherokee fon ht for two 

rs, eventually agreeing to a peace treaty which saw por- 
tons of their ands ced after the Engligh colonial forces 
ahd razed Cherokee villages and crops. 

In 1761, Aleuts in Alaska attacked Russian traders 
following depredations on Aleut communities off the coast 
of Alaska (the Russian colonizers eventually moved into the 
Pribilof and Aleutian islands in 1797, relocating Aleuts and 
virtually enslaving them in the seal hunt). 

Against British colonization, the Ottawa- leader 
Pontiac led an, alliance of Ottawas, Algonquins, Senecas, 
Mingos,and Wyandots in 1763. The offensive captured nine 
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of twelve English garrisons and layed siege to Detroit for six 
months. Unable to expand the insurgency or draw in 
promised French assistance, Pontiac eventually negotiated 
an end to the conflict in 1766. 
Added to this period of warfare was the continuing 
read of disease epidemics. In 1746 in Nova Scotia alone, 
000 Micmacs had died from disease. 

With the defeat of France, the British had acquired 
vast regions of formerly French territory, unbeknownst to 
the many First Nations who lived on those lands, and with 
whom the French never negotiated any land treaties nor rec- 
ognized any form of Native title. 

At this time, 

"... the British government siezed the oppurtunity to con- 
solidate its imperial position by structuring formal, consitu- 
tional relations with... natives. In the lomation of 1763, 
it announced its intention of conciliating those disgruntled 
tribes by Panteded ind, land rights, by securing to them 





control of unceded Jand, and by entering into a nation-to- 
nation relationship"'Y. 

The Royal Proclomation of 1763 provided for a 
seperate “Indian Territory’ west of the Appalachians and the 
original Thirteen Colonies. Within this territory there was to 
be no purchasing of land other than by the crown. In the 
colonies now under British control, including Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Quebec, Nova Scotia, as well as the Thirteen 
Colonies , settlers occupying unceded Native lands were to 
be removed, and private purchases of lands occupied by or 
reserved for Natives was prohibited- these lands could only 
be purchased by the crown in the presence of the First Na- 
tions. 

As grand as these statements were, they were rou- 
tinely violated by colonialists and rarely enforced. Indeed, 
one year following the proclomation, Lord Dunmore- the 
Catiada 8 of the Virginia colony- had already breached the 

lemarcation line by granting to veterans of the “French and 
Indian War' who served under him lands which were 
part of the Shawnee nation. The Shawnee retaliation was 
not short in coming, but Dunmore's challenge to British 
control was to precipitate in form and substance another pe- 
riod of conflict that would see the colonization process ex- 
ind westward. And that period of conflict would under- 
Tine the real intent of the Royal Proclomation as a strategic 
document in the defense of British colonial interests in North 
America. 


TRAGEDY: THE UNITED STATES IS CREATED 


With the dominance of British power on a world 
scale, the European struggle for hegemony in the Americas 
was nearing its end. Subsequently, the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies were to be a period of wars for independence that 
would force the European states out of the Americas. Fore- 











merging from the “Great V aë 

found itself victorious but also heavily in debt. To defay the 
costs of maintaining and defending the colonies, Britian sub- 
stantially changed its colonial policies. Lanes tions of the 
financials costs of the colonies were plac: directly on the 
colonies themselves through a series of taxes. The imposi- 
tion of the taxes incited the settlers to demand taxes be im- 
posed only with their consent. In fact, the question of taxes 
was part of a wider debate; who should control and profit 
from colonialism, the colonies or the colonial centres. 

By 1775, settler protests and revolts had culminated 
into a general war for ind idence that continued until 
1783, WEA the British capitulated and ceded large portions 
of its territories along the Atlantic. 

That the British colonial forces did not lose more 
territory can be attributed much to the participation of nu- 
merous First Nations on the side of the British; the Royal 
Proclomation was thus a strategy to dampen Native resis- 
tance to British colonialism (as in the eruption of Kin 
George's War in 1744 when Micmacs allied themselves wit! 
the French and, following the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, continued fighting British, who then concluded a 
treaty of "Peace and Friendship" with the Micmacs), as well 
as a method of forming military alliances with First Nations, 
if not at least their neutrality in European conflicts. 

As in previous European struggles, Indigenous 

les were used as expendable troops, and the extensive 
militarization further consolidated settler control, 





"The end of the war saw thousands of Whites, United Em- 
pire Loyalists, flock to Nova Scotia. They came in such 
numbers and spread so widely over the Maritime region that 
it was considered necessary to divide Nova Scotia into three 
rovinces to ease administrative problems; New Brunswick, 
ape Breton, Nova Soctia...ang Ile St-Jean, soon to be re- 
named Prince Edward Island"**. 





To the south, the rebellious settlers were establish- 
ing their newly-created United States. For the First Nations 
in this region, the war had been particularily destructive; the 
colonial rebels had carried out scorched-earth campai 
against the Shawnee, Delaware, Cherokee, and the Hau- 

lenosaunee (which had suffered a split with the Oneidas 
and Tuscaroras allying themselves with the revolutionaries). 

Here again the Royal Proclomation remained a use- 
ful tool in re-enforcing the British colonial frontier and re- 
taining Native allies, 


“Adherence to the principios of the ... Proclomation... re- 
mained the basis of Britains Indian policy for more than half 
a century, and explains the success of the British in main- 
taining the Indians as allies in Britains wars in North Amer- 
ica... Even when Britian lost much of its North American ter- 
ritory after 1781, and its Indian allies lost their traditional 
lands as a result of their British alliance, the Crown pur- 
chased land from the Indians living withi! British territory 
and gave it to their allies who. moved north... "!>. 


“|. Having consolidated the Thirteen. Colonies along 
the Atlantic seaboard, the independent United States quickly 





S ins 


The epitomy of the creation of the USA 





set about expanding westward, launching military cam- 
paigns to extend the frontiers of settlement. 

One of the first of these sant tai began in 1790 
under the order of President George ington. Consist- 
ing of about 1,100 Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky 
militiamen led by Brigadier General Josiah Harmar, the force 
was quickly defeated by a confederacy of Miami, Shawnee, 
Ojibway, ware, Potawatomi, and Ottawa warriors led 
by the Miami chief Michikinikwa (Little Turtle). A second 
force was dispatched and defeated in November, 1791. Fi- 
nally, in 1794, a large force led by General Anthony Wayne 
defeated the confederacy, now led by Turkey Foot, near the 
shores of Lake Erie. Warriors who survived made their way 
to the British Fort Miami garrison. But the British- former 
allies of many of the First Nations in the confederacy during 
the revolutionary war, refused them shelter, and hundreds 
were Sangh at the gates by Wayne's soldiers. Although 
the confederacy was essentially broken, the Miami would 
continue ai resistance up to 1840. 

The “Indian Wars’ launched by the US continued 
for the next 100 years, following an exterminationist policy 
that was aimed at destroying Native nations and 
those remanants who survived in (what was then beli 
barren and desolate reserves. Once the People were con- 
tained in these Bantustans, the next was the destruction 
of Native culture under the auspicies of then-emerging gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

As the US moved to a higher level of war against 
First Nations, it also began moving against compeling Euro- 
pean powers still present in the Americas. 






tempted to invade British North America. Here again, 
Britains colonial policies proved effective; an alliance of Na- 
tive nations (who had their own interests in full implemen- 
tation of the 1763 Proclomation) and European settlers suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the US insion. Among those who 
fought eal the US invasion were the Native leaders 
Tecumseh- a Shawnee chief who worked to form a Native 
confedi inst the Europeans (and who argued that no 
one individual or grouping could sell the lands, as it be- 
longed to all the Native peoples); Black Hawk- a leader of 
the Sauk who would also lead future Native insurgencies; 
and Joseph Brant- a leader in the Haudenosaunee who was 
rewarded with a large territory of land by the British and 
pone began aes off partitions to ai eae settlers (in 
istory, he is regarded as a "hero" by Euro-Americans but a 
traitor by his people). Tecumseh was killed in battle in the 
Battle of Moraviantown in Ontario in 1813. 
In 1815, hostilities between Britain and the US were 
formally ended in the Treaty of Ghent, though neither the 
US war on Natives, or Native resistance, subsided. 


REVOLUTIONS IN THE ‘NEW WORLD' 


Following the American Revolution, movements 
for independance bezan breaking out in South and Central 
America. 
Despite the Se) monolithic appearance of 
Spanish or Portuguese colonialism in the first three centuries 
following the European invasion, and despite the idal 
licies of the conquistadors, Native resistance continued. 
articularily in for example, the interior region of the Yu- 
catan Peninsula, the lowland forests of Peru, the Amazon re- 
gion, and even in the Andean highlands- which had suffered 
such a severe depopulation; between 1532 and 1625, the 
population of the Andean les is estimated to have de- 
clined from 9 million to 700,000. In these regions, colonial 
domination was continually challenged and formed the base 
for resistance movements that even in the 1500s. 
Among the first of ti revolts was the Vil- 
cabamba rebellion of 1536 led by Manqu Inka. Although the 
cy was unable to expand and failed to drive the 
Spanish out, the rebels were able to establish a "liberated 
zone" in the Vilcabamba region of present day Bolivia for the 
next three decades'®. The ending of the intial revolt is rec- 
ognized as the execution of another leader, Tupac Amaru I 


in 1572. 

Other major ins ‘ies also broke out in Ecuador 
in 1578, 1599, and 1615. The Itza of Tayasal in the Yucatan 
Peninsula remained unsubjugated until 1697. 


“Europeans found it i ily difficult to establish effec- 
tive transportation and communication facilities in the forest 
lowlands of the Maya area... Though the ‘Spaniards achieved 
formal soveriegnty over Yucatan with ‘ive ease, many 
local Maya groups, successfully resisted effective domina- 
tion... for centuries"!”, 1 


Keeping ee 
America, the Spanish introduced a’series.of laws in the 17th 
‘century known as the Leyes de Indias. Similiar to the Tater 









1763 Proclomation introduced in British North America, the 
laws partitioned the Andean region into a “Republic of 
Spain’ and a “Republic of Indians’ each with its own seper- 
ate courts, laws and rights. The Leyes de Indias were, 

"From the point of view of the colonial state... a 

ragmatic measure to preygnt the extermination of the 
fin figenous) labour force... "18, 

Despite its seeming "liberalism", forced labour ac- 
companied by tax laws remained in place, and the regulation 
was never fully enforced. 

In 1742, Juan Santos Atahualpa led an Indigenous 
resistance movement in Peru comprised largely of Yanesha 
(Amuesha) and Ashaninka (Campa) peoples that fought off 
Spanish colonization for more than a century. 

In the 18th century, Indigenous resistance broke out 
in amajor revolt in the colony of Upper Peru (now Bolivia), 
led by Jose Gabriel Tupac Amaru. 


"Much has been written about the 1780 Indian rebellion led 
by Jose Gabriel gored Amaru and his successors; less is 
known about the Chayanta and Sikasika revolts which oc- 
curred at the same time, the latter led by Julian Apasa Tapa 
Katari. For more than half a century, colonial tax laws i 
provoked a groundswell of protest... Ín mid-1780, an appar- 
ently spontaneous revolt broke out in Macha, in the province 
of Chayanta, to free an Indian cacique, Tomas Katari, jailed 
after a dispute with local mestizo authorities... Then in 
November 1780, Jose Gabriel sie tai led a well-orga- 
nized rebellion in Tungasuca, near Cuzco, Julian Apasa Tu- 
paq Katari, an Indian commoner from Sullkawi (Sikasika) 
Tose up and laid siege to La Paz from March to October 1781 
during which one fourth of the city's population died. After 
the defeat in Aparil 1781 of Tupaq Amaru in Cuzco, the re- 
bellion shifted to Azangaro, where his relatives Andres and 
Diego Cristobal led the seruggle. Andres successfully laid 
be to Sorata in August of that year, but by November he 
and Diego Cristobal were forced to surrender to the Spanish 
eee The rebellion was crushed by the beginning of 
1782""7, 


The leaders, percieved or real, were captured and 
executed; they were quartered, decapitated, or burned alive. 

While Indigenous resistance continued and fre- 
quently sent shock-waves throughout the ranks of the colo- 
nialists- including liards and Creoles (descendents of 
Spanish settlers in the Americas)- ds ee nese vet 
began to experience movements for inde] lence com- 
prised of Creoles and Mestizos. ips 

The backgrounds to the movements for indepen- 
dence- like the US- are found in the oppressive taxation and 
monopolistic trade laws imposed by the colonial centres, 
both of which constrained the economic growth of the 
colonies. As well, Creoles were generally by-passed for 
colonial positions which went to agents born in Spain. 
e first major settler revolt was in 1809 in the 












0 
olumbia declared its independence, followed one year later 
by Venezuela. In 1816, Argentina declared its ind there 
and the next year General Jose de San Martin led troops 
across the Andes to "liberate Chile and Peru from the Royal- 
ist forces". Wars for indpendence spread quickly, and 
ish royalist forces lost one colong aian another ín deci- 
sive conflicts, culminating in the Battle of Ayacucho in 1824 
in Peru, which effectively diminshed Spains domination in 
the Americas (which was already dampened by Napoleon's 
invasion of Spain in the same period). 

Although the independence movements succeeded 
in overthrowing Spanish and pougu forces, they were 
led by, and in the interests of, Creole elites- with the assis- 
tance of land-owners and merchants, 


"u the revolutions for independent state formation in the 
Americas in the late 18th and early 19th centuries must be 
seen as being in the mode of European nation-state forma- 
tion for the purpose of capitalist development. Although 
they were anti-"mother country”, they were not anti-colonial 
(just as the formation of Rhodgsja and South Africa as states 
were not anti-colonial events)"“". 


The Nerenin. of Indigenous Na- 
tionalities of dor (CONAIE) describes the independence 
of Ecuador, for example, as 


*.. not mean(ing) any change in our living conditions; it was 
nothing more than the passage of power,from the hands of 
the Spaniards to the hands of the Creoles"*!. 


As in the US example, the newly-independent 
states quickly set about consolidating their positions politi- 
cally and militarily and pursuing economic expansion. 

The result was an eruption of wars between the in- 
dependent states over borders, trade, and ultimately for re- 
sources. In 1884 the War of the Pacific began, involving Bo- 
livia, Chile, and Peru in a dispute over access to nitrate re- 
sources. from 1865-70, Argentina, Brazil, and U1 al- 
lied themselves against Para; in the bloody War of the 
Triple Alliance- a war in which Paraguay losta farge amount 
of its male population- primarily Guarani. 

As in North America, these and other conflicts most 
peat) affected the First Nations les. The mopar 
those who died in the War of the Tiple Alliance were Na- 
tive. As well, the militarization that occurred created 
reserves of well-equipped, combat experienced troops. 
Argentina and Chile, these sames] reserves were directed 
against invading then unsubjugated regions where Ma 
resistance had isted for centuries. Between 1 and 
1885, a militarized frontier existed from which attacks 

inst the Mapuche were conducted. Tens of thousands of 
puche were killed, the survivors dispersed to reservation 


areas. 

7 In the) 1870s, the development of vulcanization in 
ee led to an invasion of the Upper Amazon regions of 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia- where rubber 
trees would eventually supply the world market. In the 
Baers rive region of northern Peru and Colombia alone, 
40,000 Natives were killed between 1886 and’1919 (‘by 1920, 


it's estimated that the depopplation of the rubber areas had 
reached 95% in some areas)’ 

It was in this post-independence 
ing from the complete transition from Fuedalism to capital- 
ism in Europe- new forms of European domination were 
being introduced. Briefly, this consisted of the introduction 
of bank loans directed primarily at developing infrastruc- 
tures for the export of raw and manufactured materials: 
roads, railways, and ports, particularily in the mining and 
agriculatural industries, In the 1820s, English banks loaned 
over 21 million pounds to former Spanish colonies. Through 
the debts, and the subsequent import of European technol- 
ogy and machinery necessary for large-scale mining and 
agribusiness- necessary to Dea Te ent of the loans, de- 
pendence was gradually established (and continues today in 
the form of the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, controlled by the G-7*»). 

During the same period, the US was also setting 
footholds in the region. In 1853, five years after gold was 
discovered in previously unknown areas in Central America, 
US marines invaded Nicaragua. In 1898, following the 
Spanish-American War, Puerto Rico and Cuba were annexed 
to the US (Puerto Rico remains today as the last US colonial 
nation). As well, US forces occupied the Phillipines- carry- 
ing out massacres of men, women, and children- and Hawaii 
came under US control in 1893. With these actions the US 
established itself as an emerging capitalist power, and the 
exeunel extent of US imperialism was beginning to take 
shape. 





iod that- aris- 


On a global scale, the development of imperialism 
had now established itself internationally; the full division of 
the world between predominantly European powers and the 
US was complete (and would subsequently lead to two 
world wars). 


MANIFEST DESTINY AND THE US ‘INDIAN WARS' 


While the US was in the process of establishing it- 
self as an imperialist world power, it was still struggling to 
consolidate itself as a continental base and countering armed 
resistance by First Nations. 

Prior to the US-British War of 1812, Louisiana was 
urchased from France, in 1803, and Spain had ceded 
lorida in 1819. By 1824, the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 

organized as part of the War Department. Military cam- 
Beans were launched against First Nations, from the 
shawnee of the Mississippi Valley to the Seminole in Florida. 
At the same time, the legalistic instruments for occupation 
were being introduced. In 1830 the Indian Removal Act was 
pp iets a, in ae cm reorganized the zious 

epartments dealing with Native creati: 
USD Departm indian Affairs, Tad the indian Trade and 
previously defined in 1825 as lands west of the Mississippi. 
lowing tion of the territories of Wisconsin and 
was from the Mississippi to the 


centration camps, from which were forced westward on 
the Trail of Tears. In the midst of winter, one out of every 
four Cherokees died from cold, hunger, or diseases. Many 
other nations were forcibly relocated: the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Creeks, Shawnees, Miamis, Ottawas, Wendats and 
Delawares. ‘Permanent Indian Frontier’ was a milita- 
tized line of US forts and garrisons, similiar to that in Ar- 
gentina and Chile during the same period. 

But the “Indian Frontier’ was not to hold. Like the 
British Royal Proclomation of 1763, the restrictions on Euro- 
peans settling or trading in these regions were patina yi 
nored. With the US annexation of northern Mexico in , 
the US acquired the territories of Texas, California, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Colorado. The same year, gold 
was discovered in California. With these two events, the 
large-scale invasion of the “Indian Territory’ was underway. 
Under the ideology of Manifest Destiny, the US was to 
launch a renewed period of genocidal war against those re- 

‘ions and First Nations which remained unsubjugated. The 
theatre of war extended from the Great Lakes region around 
Minnesota, south the Rio Grande, and west to California, 
extending north to Washington state. It was a period of war 
which involved many First Nations: the Lakota, Cheyenne, 
Commanche, Kiowa, Yakima, Nez Perce, Walla Walla, 
Cayuse, Arapaho, Apache, Navajo, Shoshone, Kickapoos, 
and many others. It was also a war from which many Na- 
tive leaders would leave a legacy of struggle that, like those 
struggles in South and Mesoamerica, would remain as sym- 
bols of resistance to the European colonization: Crazy Horse, 
Tatanka Yotanka Say Bull), Ten Bears, Victorio, Geron- 
imo, Quanah Parker, Wovoka, Black Kettle, Red Cloud, 
Chief Joseph, and so many others. 

Although the “Indian Wars’ of this period were by 
no means one-sided- the US forces suffered many defeats- 
the US colonial forces succeeded in eee and ruthe- 
lessly gaining dominance. Various factors contributed to 
this, following the patterns of previous campaigns against 
Native peoples: the continuing spread of diseases such as 
measles, smallpox, and Cholera (between 1837-70, at least 
four major smallpox lemics swept through the western 
Bae and between 1 a cholera epidemic hit the Great 

‘isin and southern plains); the use of informers and 
traitors; the overwhelming strength of US forces in both 
weaponry and numbers of soldiers. Combined with outright 
treachery and policies of extermination, these factors contin- 





ued to erode the strength of once-powerful First Nations. 
One of the major turning points in this period can 
be seen as the US Civil War. 


AFRIKAN SLAVERY, AFRIKAN REBELLION, AND THE 
US CIVIL WAR R nit 


Ostensibly a moral crusade to “abélish slavery”; the 
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US Civil War of 1861-65 was in reality a conflict between the 
commercial and industrial development of the North against 
the agrarian stagnation based on Afrikan peoples’ slave- 
labour of the South. 

By the 19th century, 10 to 15 million Afrikan peo- 
ples had been relocated to the Americas by first Portuguese, 
then English, Spanish, and US colonialists. These peoples 
came from all regions of Afrika: Senegal, the Ivory Coast, 
Angola, Mozambique, etc.- and from many Afrikan Nations: 
ie Yoruba, Kissi, Senefu, Foulah, Fons, Adjas, and many 
others. 

Enslaved, these peoples were forced to labour in 
the mines, textile mills, factories, and plantations that served 
first the European markets and, after the wars for indepen- 
dence, the newly-created nation-states of the Americas. 

The slave-trade in both American and Afrikan In- 
digenous peoples was absoloutely necessary for the Euro- 

in colonization of the Americas. The forced relocation of 
millions of Afrikan peoples also introduced new dynamics 
into the colonization process; not only in the economics of 
European occupation, but also in the development of 
Afrikan peoples resistance. 

As early as 1526, Afrikan slaves had rebelled in a 
short-lived Spanish colony in South Carolina, and after their 
rope aye refuge amongst First Nations per In the 
Caril n and South America, where Afrikan slavery was 
first centered, large revolts frequently broke out and escai 
Afrikan slaves took refuge amongst Caribs and Arawaks. In 
Northeast Brazil, an Afrikan rebellion succeeded in pe 
nizing the territory of Palmares- which grew to one-thrid tl 
size of Portugal. 

Probably one of the most famous Afrikan and Na- 
tive alliances was the example of the escaped Afrikan slaves 
and the Seminole in Florida. The escaped Afrikans had 
"formed liberated Afrikan communities as a i-au- 
tonomous part of the sheltering Seminole Nation"**, To- 
gether, these two peoples would carry out one of the 


500 Years of Indigenous Resistance 





strongest resistance struggles against the US. The so-called 
Seminole Wars began in 1812 when Georgia vigilantes at- 
tempted to recapture Afrikans for enslavement, and contin- 
ued for thirty a under the US campaign of relocations. 
The Seminole Wars, under the fanatical direction of Presi- 
dent Jackson, were the most costly of the US “Indian Wars’; 
over 1,600 US soldiers were killed and thousands wounded 
at the cost of some $30 million. Even after this, the Semi- 
nole-Afrikan illas remained unsubjugated. The soli- 
darity between the Afrikans and Seminoles is most clear in 
the second Seminole War of 1835. The Seminoles, under 
Osceola, refused to accept relocation to Oklahoma- one of 
the key disagreements also being the US insistence on seper- 
ation of the Afrikans from their Seminole brothers and sis- 
ters. The US forces relaunched their war, and were never 
able to achieve a clear victory. 


parts of The Us ruling class as an obstacle to economic 

wth and expansion. The anti-slavery campaign, led by 
the North, was a seal effort to free land and labour from 
the limitations of the closed system of plantation agriculture 
based on slave labour; 


"Slavery had become an obstacle to both the con- 
tinued growth of settler society and the interests of the Euro- 
Amerikan bourgeoisie. It was not that slavery was unprof- 
itable itself. It was, worker for worker, much more prof- 
itable than white wage-labour. Afrikan slaves in industry 
cost the capitalists less than one-third the wages of white 
workingmen... But the American capitalists needed to 
gay, expand their labour force. While the planters be- 

ieved that importing new millions of Afrikan slaves would 
most fitably meet this need, it was clear that this would 
only add fuel to the fires of the already insurrectionary 
Afrikan colony. Profit had to be seen not in the squeezing of 
a few more dollars on a short-term, individual basis, but in 
terms of the needs of an entire Empire and its future. And it 
was not just the demand for labour alone that outmoded the 
slave system. pitalism needed giant armies of settlers, 
waves and waves of new European shock-troops to help 


conquer and hold new territory, to develop if.for the bour- 
geoisie and garrison it against the p ias a 


n The."insurrectionary fires" had already dealt'the oc- 
cupation forces a shocking blow in 1791 in the Haitian Rev- 





olution. Afrikan slaves, led in part Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, rebelled: and defeated i glish, and 
French forces, establishing the Haitian. ic that offered 





the mid-1800s, slavery was viewed by some occu 


pennaa any Native or Afrikan peoples who wanted it. 
ere were also increasing revolts within the US, 
eee 1800 revolt in Virginia led by Gabriel Prosser, 
and Nat Turner's revolt in 1831 which killed sixty settlers. 


"The situation became more acute as the developing 
capitalist economy created trends of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization. In the early 1800s the Afrikan population of 
many sities was rising faster than that of Euro-Ameri- 
cans. 


The revolts led by Gabriel and Turner had caused 
discussions in the Virginia legislature on ending slavery, and 
public rallies had been held in Western Virginia demanding 
an all-white Virginia. 

Combined, these factors led the North to agitate for 
an end to slavery as one specific form of exploitation. In 
turn, the Southern states Ned by plantation owners and 
pes threatened to secede from the Union. The Civil War 

an. 


BLACK RECONSTRUCTION AND DECONSTRUCTION 


The beginning of the US Civil War in 1861 posed 
vafious problems for the northern Union ruling class. Not 
only was the war for the preservation of an expanding con- 
tinental empire, but it also opened up a second front: that of 
a liberation struggle by enslaved Afrikan peoples. With a 

pulation of four million, the rising of these Afrikans in the 

uth proved crucial in the defeat of the Confederacy. By 
the tens of thousands, Afrikan slaves esca] from the 
slavers and enlisted in the Union forces. This massive with- 
drawl of slave-labour hit the Southern economy hard, and 
the Northern forces were bolstered by the thousands. 

Towards the end of the War in 1865, those Afrikans 
who did not Sap began a large-scale strike following the 
defeat of the Confederacy. They claimed the lands that they 
had laboured on, and began arming themselves- not only 
against the Southern planters but also against the Union 
army. Widespread concerns about this “dangerous position’ 
of Afrikans in the South led to “Black Reconstruction’; 
Afrikans were press “democracy, human rights, self- 
government and popular ownership of the land”. 
In reality, it was a strategy for returning Euro- 
American dominance ivane 
"1. The military repression of the most organized and mili- 
tant Afrikan communities. 2. Pacifying the Afrikan peoples 
by neo-colonialism, using elements of the Afrikan - 
bourgeoisie to lead their people into embracing US citizen- 
ship as the answer to all problems. Instead of nationhood 
and liberation, the neo-colonial agents told the masses that 
their democratic demands spyid be met by following the 
Northern settler capitalists..-“/ . 
Following this strategy, Union army forces attacked 























Union army 
2s 
izations formed, one of the most 

ing the Ku Klux Klan. 
to the US Consitution, 
, including the right 3 
Through the neo-colonialist strategy of Reconstruction, 
Afrikans were able to push through reforms including inte- 
grated juries, protective labour reforms, divorce and prop- 
erty rights for women, and an involvement in local govern- 

ment. 

However, even these small reforms were too much 
for Southern Whites. Reconstruction was vigorously re- 
sisted- not only by former slavers and planters but also by 
r Whites who flocked to organizations such as the KKK, 
ite Caps, White Cross, and the White ue, Thousands 
of Afrikans were killed during state elections as the White 
supremacist groups conducted terrorist campaigns aimed at 
countering the gains of Reconstruction and preserving White 


sapen R 
In 1876-77, the final accomodation between North- 
ern capital and the Southern planters was reached in the 
`Hayes-Tilden deal’. The South promised to accept the 
dominance of the Northern bourgeoisie over the entire Em- 
ire, and to permit the Republican candidate Rutherford B. 
yes to succeed Grant in the US Presidency. In return, the 
Northern bourgeoisie agrred to let the planters have regional 
jony over the South, and to withdraw the last of the 
ing Union Gin so that the Klan could take care of 
the Afrikans as th ished. While the guarded remnants of 
Reconstruction held out here and there for some rs 
(Afrikan Congressmen were elected from the South until 
1895) the critical year of 1877 marked their conclusive de- 
feat"“°. 


Not insignificantly during this same period, North- 
ern working class Whites were engaged in a vicious class 
struggle for an 8 hour work day, even as Afrikans were 
under attack by the KKK and other racist organizations! 
And, at the same time, little notice. was made of the military 
extermination campaigns being carried out against Native 

ies. 

PeT Aig ie Wat, many First Nations attempted to 
remain “neutral” in the South, aea promises by the 
Confederacy for land stimulated some First nations to side 
with the South. But "neutrality" is not the same as passive; 
Native peoples continued their own resistance to coloniza- 
tion. From 1861-63 the Apaches led by Cochise and Mangas 
Colorado w:o occupation forces, a resistance that would 
continue until 1886 when Geronimo was captured. The 
Santee also engaged the US military from 1862-63 led by Lit- 
tle Crow. In 188564, this war would shift to North Dakota 
under the Teton. In 1863, the Western Shoshone fought set- 
tlers and attacked military patrols and supply routes in Utah 
and Idaho. That same year, the Navajo rebelled in New 
Mexico and Arizona. i 

With the completion of the transcontinental rail- 
road in 1869, settlement of the West increased rapidly. The 
militarization from ‘the ‘Civil Wär, and the ability to supply 
and facilitate large-scale militay, operations, opened up the 
final’ period in’ the "Indian Wars”. In the post- War pe- 
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riod, the genocidal poen of colonization was to enter a 
new phase, even at t prie of thousands of US troops dead 
and wounded, and each dead Indian coming at the price of 
$1 million. By 1885, the last great herd of buffalo would be 
slaughtered by Euro-American hunters- this also Ska 

rt of the counter-insurgency strategy of depriving the 
Piains Indians of their primary food source. Five years later, 
350 Lakotas would be massacred at Chankpe Opi Wakpala, 
the creek called Wounded Knee. 


THE COLONIZATION OF CANADA 


In contrast to the US campaign of extermination, 
the colonization process in Canada lacked the |: le 
military conflicts that characteri; the US "Indian Wars". 
Although many Euro-Canadians~ would like to believe that 
these differences in colonization lie in fundamentally differ- 
ent values, cultures etc., they are no more than the result of 
differences in colonial practises rooted in basic economic 
needs and strategies. As can be seen in the aftermath of the 
US War for Independence, there followed a period of rapid 
expansion and settlement. Following the consolidation of 
the "13 British colonies along the North Atlantic, and armed 
with a pre-imperialist thrust (the Monroe Doctrine and the 
ideology of "manifest destiny”), the en eurs controlling 
the new state machinery ispatched their military forces 
rapidly across North America"30, 

Canada, on the other hand, did not fight a war for 
indpendence and remained firmly a part of the British Em- 


ire, 

y As previously discussed, the first major coloniza- 
tion of what would become eastern "Canada" was carried 
out by France. Between 1608 and 1756, some 10,000 French 
settlers had arrived in Canada. The “French and Indian 
Wars" of the 18th century resulted in the defeat of the French 
forces; the subsequent ‘Treaty of 1763 established British rule 
over New France (now Quebec). With the Quebec Act of 
1774, the province of Quebec was expanded, British criminal 
law established, and the fuedal administration implemented 

France remained largely unchanged. Conflicts related to 
civil matters and property remained regualted under French 


civil law. The seigneurial system, a fuedal system in which 
the land of the province was given in grant from the King to 
seigneurs (usually lower nobility and from the Church), 
who, in turn, rented the land to peasants in return for an an- 
nual rent (called tithes, payable in goods or products raised 
on the land), was continued. As with the 1763 Royal Pro- 
clomation, the Quebec Act secured the loyalty of the French 
clergy and aristocracy in the US War for Independence. 

As a result of the wars of the 18th century, French 
settlement had grown to 60,000 as soldiers employed by 
France swelled the French population. The expansion of the 
province under the Quebec Act had siezed a large portion of 
the "Indian territory” and placed it under Crown jurisdiction. 
Following the US War for Independence, some 40,000 loyal- 





British colonial authorities went to some 
lengths to ac q re Jand while placating the still geo-militarily 
important Indians” t, 

While the colonialists were busy consolidating the 
administration of "British North America", the Pacific 
Northwest was coming under increased reconnaissance. 

ing in 1774, the first recorded colonizers into 
the area of British Columbia came aboard the Spanish shi 
Santiago. Four years later, an expedition led by james 
descended upon the area, leading to the establishment of a 
large and profitable fur trade. The dominance of the fur 
trade would last until around 1854 when Euro) settle- 
ment began to incrase rapidly along with the mining and 
logging industries. As a result of the early dominance of the 
fur trade, which relied on Native collaboration, British colo- 
nizers curtailed their military operations. Nevertheless, con- 
flicts did erupt, primarily against British depredations. As 
more ships frequented the area, clashes spread with attacks 
on colonial vessels and the shelling of Native villages. 

Even before European settlement in BC, the inpet 
of the traders was disasterous. For example, from 1835 
when the first census was taken of the Kwakwaka-wakw 
nation, to 1885, there was between a 70 to 90 nt reduc- 
tion in population (from around 10,700 to 3,000)°. In an all 
too familiar pattern, the intrusion of European traders had 
set into motion disease epidemics, even as early as the 1780s 
and '90s. In 1836, a small pox epidemic hit the northern 
coast, and the fur trade, was “depressed all that winter and 
the following spring’. Following an invasion of gold 
hunters into the region in 1858, one of the most devastating 
epidemics struck in 1862, killing at least 20,000 Indians 

Meanwhile, in British North America, the geo-mil- 
itary importance of the First Nations was uickly being 
eroded. With the influx of loyalists after the us War for In- 
dependence, the European population had grown and was 
strategically garrisoned in key military areas- conflicts with 
the US were predicted. As well as further increasing the Eu- 
Topean population in the region, the War of 1812 and US 

olicies of moving Natives from the ni ern frontier had 
roken up confederacies and greatly diminished the power 
of the First Nations in the area. After this, British colonial 


denosaunee, 


















policies changed from essentially forming military alliances 


to a higher level of colonization through policies of breaking 
down the collective power of First Nations. Christianization 
and an overall Europeanization of Native peoples was de- 
veloped as official policy. By the 1850s, an instrument had 
been created to this end: The Gradual Civilization Act of 


1857" 

"The Act was based upon the assumption that the 
full civilization of the tribes could be achieved only when 
Indians were brought into contact with individualized 
erty... Any Indian... adjudged by a special board of examin- 
ers to be educated, free from debt, and of good moral char- 
acter oguld on application be awarded twenty hectares of 
Jand..."°9. 

Here, the "civilization of the tribes" should be read 
as the elimination of the basis of Native cultures and sofort 
the First Nations as nations. The twenty hectares of land 
was to be taken from the reserve land base, subsequently 


breaking up the collective and communitarian land Practises 
of Native ples and replacing these with individual 
Parcels of land; all the easier, from the viewpoint of the colo- 
nizer, to achieve the long-term goal of completely eliminat- 
ing First Nations as nations and leaving nothing but dis- 
persed, acculturated, peoples to be assimilated into Euro- 
ra society. The patriarchal dimensions of forced-assimi- 
lation gere also clear: only males could be so enfran- 
chised?®, A Commission of Inquiry had further recom- 
mended that reserve lands be restricted to a maximum of 25 
acres per family, and that Native organization be gradually 
replaced with a municipal form of government. 

At the same time, new methods in acquiring land 
were developed. Beginning in 1850 and continuing into the 
20th century, a series of treaties were "negotiated" in which 
Native nations ceded immense tracts of land in return for re- 
serve land, hunting and fishing rights, education, medical 
care, and the payment of annuities. The first such treaties 
were the Robinson treaties, which would be renegotiated in 
1871 as Treaties No. 1 and No. 2. 

“The relationship between the immediate ire- 
ments of the internal imperialist expansion and the treaties is 
remarkable. The first of these treaties was sought, according 
to a 19th century historians first-hand report, “in conse 
— of the discovery of minerals on the shores of Lake 


luron and Superior”... The prairie treaties were obtained 
pie S in advance of agricultural settlement, and the 
treaty which includes parts of the Northwest Territories was 


tiated immediately upon the discove of oil in the 
Mackenzie Valley? “PO p 
While the colonizers knew what they wanted in 
posing the treaties, Native poples were unprepared for 
fhe dupleity and dishonour of the treaty-seekers. When a 
a ra edt to the Northwest Territories to inves- 
tigate unfulfilled provisions of Treaties 8 and 11, they found 
that 
“At a number of meetings, Indians who claimed to 
have been nt at the time when the Treaties were signed 
stated that they definetely did not recall hearing about the 




















Louis Riel’s Council Members on trial, 1885, 
Photo from Prison of Grass by Howard Adams- 
highly recommended! 


land entitlement in the Treaties. They expalined that poor 
in rs were used and these int ians 
to sign... It was emphasized that their chiefs and head men 
had signed even though they did not know what the Treaties 
contained"?, 

The treaties were important as of the 
the expansion of Canada westward and economic levelop- 
ment based on resource extraction and agriculture. Indeed, 
the Confederation of Canada in the British North America 
Act of 1867 was aimed primarily at consolidating the-then 
existing eastern provinces and facilitating this westward ex- 
pansion; the primary instruments seen as a trans-Canada 
Tailway, telegraph lines, and roads. Expansion was seen not 
only as economically necessary but also politically urgent as 
the US was expanding westward at the same time. 

The invasion of the prairie regions was not without 
conflict. The most significant resistance in this Period was 
that of the Metis peoples- descendants of primarily French 
and Scottish settlers and Cree- in what would become Man- 
itoba. The Red River Rebellion, also known as the First Riel 
rebellion after Louis Riel, a Metis leader, erupted following 
an influx of Euro-Canadian settlers and the purchase of the 
territory from the controlling Hudsons Bay ompany, by the 

jovernment of Canada. The rebellion was direct against 
the annexation of the territory over the Metis- who num- 
bered some 10,000 in the region. A force of 400 armed Metis 
seized a small garrison and demanded democratic tights for 
the Metis in the Confederation. The following year the 
Manitoba Act made the territory a province. However, fif- 
teen years later in 1885 the Metis along with hundreds of 
Cree ‘warriors under the chiefs Big Bear and han- 
awaywin (Poundmaker) were again engaged in widespread 
armed resistance against colonization. For almost four 
months the resistance continued against thousands of gov- 
ernment troops which, unlike in 1870, were now transported 

uickly and en masse on the new Canadian Pacific railway. 

fter several calshes the Metis and Cree warriors were 
eventually defeated; the Cree and Metis guerrillas impris- 
oned, killed in battles or executed. Another Metis leader, 


p- Gabriel Dumont, escaped to the US. 


The Metis and Cree resistance of 1885 was the final 
chapter of armed resistance in the 19th century. However, 
the use of military force in controlling Native les was 
already being bypassed by the Indian Act of ie itself a 
reaffirmation and expansion on previous legislation. con- 


cerning Native peoples. This Act, with subsequent additions 
and changes, remains the basis of E -in 
Canada today. 3 RSM N 





lan for 


Under the Indian Act, the federal government 
trot its Department of Indian Affairs is given complete 
control over the economic, social, and political affairs of Na- 
tive communities. More than just a legislative instrument to 
administer "Indian affairs", the Indian Act was and is an at- 
tack on the very foundations of the First Nations as nations. 
Besides restricting hunting and fishing, criminali: inde- 

dent economic livelihood (ie. in 1881 the Act made it il- 
Pal for Natives to "sell, barter or traffic fish"), the Act also 
declared who was and who was not an Indian, it removed 
"Indian status” from Native women who married a non-Na- 
tive, and criminalized vital as of Native organization 
and culture such as the potlach, the sun-dance, and pow- 
wow. Everything that formed the political, social, ai 
nomic bases of Native societies was restricted; the culture 
was attacked because it stood as the final barrier of resis- 
tance to European colonization. In the area of political orga- 
nization, 

"The Indian Act (of 1880).. created a new branch of 
the civil service that was to be called the Department of In- 
dian Affairs. It once ea empowered the superintendent 

eneral to impose the elective system of band government... 
in addition, this new legislation allowed the superintendent 
general to deprive the traditional leaders of recognition 
stating that the only spokesmen of thg band were those men 
elected according to... the Indian Act"99, 

In 1898 amendments to the Act authorized the 
forced relocation of Native children to residential boarding 
schools, which were seen as superior to schools on the re- 
serves because it removed the children from the influence of 
the Native community. Isolated children in the total control 
of Europeans were easier to break; Native languages were 
forbidden and all customs, values, religious traditions and 
even clothing were to be replaced by European forms. Sex- 
ual and physical abuse were common characteristics of these 
schools, and their effects have been devastatingly effective in 
partially srcultursting generations of Native peoples. 

The Indian Act followed earlier legislation in that 
the long-term are was the assimilation of Christianized 
Natives, gradually removing any "special status" for Native 
peoples and eliminating reserves and treaty rights; all of 
which would make the complete exploitation of the land a 
simple task. As part of this strategy of containing and re- 
pressing Native peoples who did not assimilate, and who 
were thus an obi to the full expansion of Canada, the 
Indian Act also denied the right to vote to Native peoples 
and implemented a pass system similiar if not the forerunner 
to the Pass Laws in the Bantustans of South Africa (it should 
also be noted that Asian peoples were denied the right to 
vote as well and were subjected to E f racist cam- 
paigns in BC by both the government and the labour move- 
ment; only in the 1950s were Native 
given this “illustrious” right). 


n aas ASSIMILATION: TWO METHODS, ONE 


and Asian peoples 


‘the early 1900s, jor peoples 
in North America had reached their lowest point, In the US 
alone this population had declined to some 250,000. As in 
Canada, Native peoples had been consigned to largely des- 
olate land areas and the process of 
through ro agencies such as the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Here too, residential schools, criminalization of Na- 
tive cultures, and control of political and economic systems 
were the instruments used. Native ples, like those in 
Canada, were viewed as obstacles to be crushed in the drive 
for profits. 

In both countries, resistance to this assimilation 
continued in various forms: potlaches and sun-dances were 
continued in clandestinity and the elected band councils op- 
posed. As well, Native peoples began forming organizations 
to work against government policies. In 1 the Alaska 
(Native Brotherhood was formed by the Tlingit and 
Tsimshian at Sikta. That same year, the Nishga Land Claim 
Petition was presented to the Canadian ment con- 
cerning the Nae of aboriginal title; no treaties had or 
have been si; with First Nations in BC- with the excep- 
tion of a north-eastern corner of BC included in Treaty No. 8 
and some minor treaties on Vancouver Island. Yet Natives 
in BC had found themselves dispossed of their territory and 
subjected to the Indian Act. In 1916 the Nishga joined with 
the interior Salish and formed another inter-tribal organiza- 
tion, the Allied Tribes of BC. Funds were raised, meetings 
held, and petitions sent to Ottawa. In 1927, a special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons found 
that Natives had “not established anı sim. to the lands of 
BC based on aboriginal or other title . That same year, 
Section 141 was added to the Indian Act prohibiting "raising 
money and prosecuting claims to land or Tetaining a 


lawyer", 

e While the Se nations would lead the world 
into two great wars for hegemony, political instability and 
economic depredations formed the general pattern in South 
and Central America. Military regimes backed by US and 
British imperialism carried out genocidal policies and severe 
repression against Indigenous peoples. As in North Amer- 
ica, Indigenous peoples were consigned to desolate reserve 
lands where the state or missionaries retained control over 
Political, economic, social and cultural systems. However, in 
contrast to the colonization of North America, where Native 







assimilation begaun 













































































pope were viewed as irrelevant to economic ex; insion, 
the Indians of South and Central America remained as sub- 
stantial sources of exploited labour. With the lat le in- 


Vestments from the imperialist centres in the form of loans, 
the export of primary resources took riority. The “rubber 
boom" was one example, where tens of thousands of Indians 
died in forced labour, relocations, and massacres carried out 
by large "land owners", companies, and hired death squads. 
“In the wake of the rubber boom, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru became battlegrounds for a war 
oil companies. Subsidiaries of hell and Exxon fought for 
exploration rights in the Amazon, ‘even to the extent of be- 
coming involved in a border war between Ecuador and Peru 


ENEN » Continued on page 15 
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AS THE MOHAWK 
WORLD TURNS... 


This spring forty men and women 
will stand trial on charges stemming from 
the defense of Mohawk land at Kanesatake 
during the summer of 1990. Known as the 
“Treatment Centre 40", they face charges 
ranging from participation’ in a riot, ob- 
struction of justice, unlawful possession of 
a firearm, to assault. Although this trial 
will be the central one arising from the 
"Oka Crisis", it is not the only one. 

In_ Februar 992, Ronald 
"Lasagna" Cross and Gordon “Noriega II” 
Lazore were found "guilty" of assault 
causing bodily harm, aggravated assault, 
and weapons charges. Cross and Lazore 
were sentenced to four years and four 
months, and 23 months, respectively. Th 
were found “not guilty" of uttering deat! 
threats against Canadian Forces soldiers. 
Charges of rioting and obstruction of justice 
were dropped when Judge Benjamin 
Greenberg of the Quebec Superior Court 
ruled that the Crown prosecution had 
failed to disclose evidence involving hun- 
dreds of hours of video tape. 

A third man, Roger "20-20" Lazore 
was sequitiag oneall charges. These three 
Mohawk men faced the greatest number of 
charges. 


THE AKWEKS FUND 


The outstanding issue of last summers 
debacle known as the “Mohawk (or Oka) 
Crisis” was- and still is- land, and 
jurisdiction over that land. 

he actions taken by the Mohawk people 
were in defence of our land which was 
being encroached upon by non-Native land 
developers who use the Quebec 
Provincial Police (S.Q.) to enforce their 
usurpation, 

The resulting defensive action at 
Kanehsatake (Oka) and the supporting 
actions at Kahnawake precipitated a 


he Canadian and 
K their 


surrounding cigareiles, gambling and what 
they call a “criminal element”, 
No th es were the Cc: 


tand. 
Our main Issue remains the land and 
how we as Mohawks are to assert our 
self-determination 
Upwards of 90 Mohawks and Native 
supporters from other Nations have been 
charged with committing “criminal” activities 
while asserting and defending our rights 
during the summer of 1990. 
These charges require us to appear in 
court, where we must once again defend 
ourselves. In order to meet this challenge 
lawyers have been hired and their fees 
must be paid. To answer this huge 
financial burden we the accused have set 
up the Akweks Fund. 
The Akweks Fund was established in April 
1991 in order to guarantee that we the 
accused retain control of both our defense 
strategy and any monies raised to pay legal 
fees. 
The accused whose legal fees are covered 
by the Akweks Fund are the 3 facing the 
reatest number of charges; the "Treatment 
those arrested at 
checkpoints, the barricades, on the island- 
in short, all those acting in defense of our 
territory. 
The Canadian Rights and Liberties 
Federation was chosen to administer the 
Fund but they cannot issue tax reciepts. If 
you want a tax reciept make your donation 
ayable to the M and O Conference of the 
Ginked Church of Canada, marking on your 


cheque that it is for the Akweks fund. 

All bills submitted by the defense lawyers 

are verified for their legitimacy before 
ayment is made. 

Bublcly state your support of the Akweks 

Fund, actively promote it and assume the 

cost of distributing our fundraising appeal to 


your individual members and/or 
organizations. 

For more information abut the status of the 
legal defense itself or the latest news about 
the still unresolved issue of the land in 
Kanehsatake please send a cheque or 
money order for $5.00 payable to the 
People of the Pines Defense Fund, along 
with a large stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: 

Akweks Defense Information, 


PO Box 633, 



















































According to the Mohawk Nation 


News Service, "Since the trial started, the 
provincial and federal police have stepped 
op their attacks and provocation on the 
lohawk of Kahnawake and Kanehsatake, 
who are now on continuous standby. 
Along with the harassment of Moha 
communities, including arrests fom petty of- 
fenses, assaults, surveillance, etc., Mohawks 
and supporters were searched upon enter- 
ing the court in StJerome, Quebec. The 
aim of this intimidation is clear: discour- 
aging any public manifestation of solidar- 
ity. eee to the MNNS, Kak- 
wirakeron- a Mohawk who was charged 
and served a sentence for a blockade at 
Akwesasne- said that "when my trial was 
on, the people of Akwesasne, and other 
Mohawk territories were set up and com- 
pletely surrounded by police so that none 
of my witnesses dared come out to attend 
my trial, or leave their families without de- 
fense... These incidents are definetely re- 
lated to the trial of Cross-Lazore-Lazore". 
Besides these Warriors, there have 
been a number of other trials related to the 
confrontation in Oka and the defense of 
Mohawk lands. 
In January 1991, Dennis "Psycho" 





Mohawk Territory, 
Kanehsatake (Oka), 
Quebec JON 1E0, 
Canada 


OTHER FUNDS; 


Kanehsatake’s People of 
Defense Fund, 

PO Box 747, 

Mohawk Territory, 
Kanehsatake, Quebec, 

JON 1E0. 

Raises money to pay for legal defense 
operating costs (telephones, faxes etc.) 
within that territory. All surplus money is 
handed over to the Akweks 


the Pines 


und. 


Kahnawake's Li on of the 

to raise money to pay the legal expenses ol 

the lawyers representing a number ol 
h fom Kahnawake P 


naing 

ts which represent fees still owed to the 
first team of lawyers who resigned in 
February 1991 due to lack of payment. 
Burdened as it is with these old debts, the 
Liberation Fund cannot afford to pay our 
current lawyers. The Akweks Fund will 
help to pay these old debts with any money 
remaining once the trials have been 
financed. 


if you do not require a tax reciept, make 
your cheque, money order or telex payable 
to: 


The Akweks Fund c/o 

The Canadian Rights and Liberties 
Federation, 

323 chapel st., 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

KIN 7Z2 

Fax: (613)-237-5969 


If you do need a tax reciept, send to: 


The M & O Conference of the United 
Church of Canada (write the Akweks 
Fund on it), 

691 Smythe road, 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

K1iG1N7 

Fax: (613)-737-2124 
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Nicholas plead "guilty" to three charges of 
possessing a firearm for dangerous pur- 

, participating in a riot, obstruction of 
justice, and possession of stolen property (a 
trailer used k barricade material). He was 
sentenced to two years less a day. 

in December 1990, Marvin Scanie 
of the "Cold Lake Band” in Alberta was 
sentenced to two and a half years after 
pleading “guilty” to burning down a rail- 
way bridge used by the military at CFB 
Cold Lake. Scanie's action was taken dur- 
ing the Summer of 1990 as part of the soli- 
darity campaign with the Mohawk nation. 
He is currently imprisoned at the Edmon- 
ton Remand Centre. 

As well, there are many more Mo- 
hawks who have been cl for erecting 
barricades during the standoff at Oka, an 
for subsequent confrontations with police 
(including clashes with riot police at Kah- 
nawake on January 8, 1991- when police 
attempted to enter the territory). 

In the trials of the TC 40, set to be- 
gin near the end of March, the men and 
women have refused to recognize the juris- 
diction of the Quebec or Canadian govern- 
ments or courts on sovereign Mohawk 
land. The defense will focus on this 
sovereignty, inciting: the Two Row 
Wampum Treaty of 1645 between the Hau- 
denosaunee (Six Nations Iroquois Confed- 
eracy) and the Dutch. The Two Row 
Wampum established agreements on 
boundaries and respect for the political in- 
dependence of th nations. This 
Wampum was an international agreement 
between two sovereign nations and was 
subsequently incorporated into other 
treaties between invading Europeans and 
the Haudenosaunee. For hundreds of years 
the Haudenosaunee has attempted to re- 
spect the Two Row Wampum, even when 

uropean nations attempted to invade their 
lands, up to and including the federal In- 
dian Act of 1867. The Mohawk nation re- 
sisted the band system of elections- as 
many other First Nations did- which at- 


A lot of le want to negotiate. To me, 
it's baloney. , We've been negotiating for 
how long? Signed how reaps treaties? 
How many agreements? And how many 
times have they been broken? How 
many times? 
Now we're going ahead, negoti- 
ating in land claims and having "self- 
overnment” entrenched in the Canadian 
‘onsititution. That's not sovereignty. 
It's not sovereignty. And that's what we 
are: we're sovereign nations. We 
shouldn't be going into courts- that's my 
personal opinion and feelin 
To me, and it might be danger- 
ous if I say this- I'm a fighter, and I want 





to fight. Not to kill, or to hurt other peo- 
pie: but to stop these people who are 
urting our people. That's all. Self-de- 


fense. Plain and simple. I'm tired of 
getting pushed around. My people; the 
overnment walks all over Dena The 


johawk people; the government sends 
in the army because they know the Mo- 
hawk nation is strong. And I wish my 
nation was as strong as the Mohawk na- 
tion. My people have been taught that 
they were "peaceful people". So, they say 
“okay”; that's an excuse to do nothing. 
So they do nothing. We got logging go- 
ing on right in our territory, and they do 
nothing. The Mohawk nation; they got 

ride, they stand up. My people have 
een stereotyped, that they're peaceful 
and not like the Mohawks. That s just an 
excuse to do nothing. 

To me, the only way that our 
people can be free- I'm sure I'm gonna 
make a lot of people mad, a lot of people 
might not wanna hear this, but a lot of 
people should hear this- to me, we 
should be willing to risk our lives every- 
day. Everyday. If we say We love our 
land so much, how we care so much 
about our land, how we say we're a 
sovereign people, well sovereign people 
don't go into other people's courts. They 
don't go and deal with land claims: they 
stand up and fight. The government, 
well they have their tactics: divide and 
conquer. Turn Indian people against one 
another. There's a lot of divisions in Mo- 
hawk territory. They divide our people 
up. They say that negotiations and goin, 
to court is the only way- that's bull 
That's one way. And how many times, 





“VOICES FROM OKA", from page 11 


tacked the traditional Longhouse and ma- 
trilineal structure of the Haudenosaunee. 
By 1890, the Department of Indian Affairs 
had been authorized to impose the elected 
band system, which would quickly lead to 

lice “attacks on Mohawk communities. 

is resistance continues today; many Mo- 
hawks refuse to participate in any Cana- 
dian electoral processes, recognizing in- 
stead the traditional Longhouse. The trial 
of the TC 40 forms another link in the con- 
tinuous struggle to protect the land and 
sovereignty of the First Nations- a struggle 
that began when the Europeans first ar- 
rived in the Land of the Flint. 

Although the state and the media, 
including some "alternative" and even 
“alter-Native" publications, continually 

tray the defendants as "criminals" and 
terrorists" protecting a large and lucrative 
cigarette ‘smuggling and gambling 
“empire”, the real issues were, and still are, 
the sovereignty of the First Nations and the 
defense of the land. That many Native 
popes saw and recognized this is evident 
in the widespread solidarity actions taken 
during the summer of 1990, and in the 
number of defendants from across the 
Mic- 


country called. "Canada", including 
it, and 


mac, Algonquin, Kwakiutl, Tlingi 
others. 

We need to remember that the 
fight did not begin nor end in the summer 
oF 1990, nor will it end at the conclusion of 
the trial of the TC 40. Defense funds are 
still needed (see "Akweks Defense Fund" 
sidebar). Already Native peoples constitute 
a disproportionate number of people inside 
the prisons. Already the state is moving to 
add to these numbers; it's clear that many 
Native Prisoners of War will be entering 
the prisons in the near future. Now is the 
time to build up solidarity and defense 
groups for these men and women. 


For Self-Detérmination, the Struggle Goes 
Further. 


t look at the past.. how many times 

as the government broken our agree- 
ments. How many times. And I'm tired 
of seeing these agreements broken. All 
we're doing is wasting time. 

To me, if every Native commu- 
nity across the country, tomorrow 
morning, put up checkpoints, secured 
their territories, and said "No- this is 
soveriegn land, you're not coming in if 
we don't want you in"; if every Native 
community did that, if we took up arms, 
put up barricades; the government 
wouldn't be able to do anything. We're 
lucky that other Native people across 
this country supported us. They knew 
what we were fighting for. All the soli- 
darity blockades that went up across the 
country. When the government saw 
that, they knew that Native people 
meant business, they slacked off. They 
didn't want war- and that's what they 
would've got, They saw how strong our 
people were all across the country. And 
it sounds like it means war- well, it is 
war! But it's not a war that we started, 
and we don't want to kill anybody. We 
just want to protect our people and stop 
what the government is doing. 

‘here's absoloutely no reason in 
this world for war, or poverty. The rich 
never have enough money, the poor, 
they never have enough. The rich al- 
ways want more, more than they can 
handle. 











A lot of people won't do any- 
Eni until it affects them personally. 
Well it's time for a lot of people to stop 
waiting until it happens to them and get 
out there and do something. 

The people who are supposed 
to have the power, well, where is this 
power? We gotta start speaking out and 
standing up. Mulroney and Bush, 
they're shoving everything down peo- 
ple's throats. Why? “Because we're let- 
ting it wp n. 

everybody in this world stood 
up and said "no more poverty; no more 
alcoholism; no more ple living in the 
street; no more abuse’, there wouldn't be 
any, if everybody stood up and did 
something about it. It's time to start do- 
ing something. 


Meegwetch! 
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Transcripts from speeches delivered at a De- 
pwr, $ HA in Vancouver, BC, Decem- 
r 10th, 1991. 


asa arena mre 











Paul "Sugar Bear" Smith 


T was reminded that when we come to- 

ether as a people back home, the first 
thing we do is thank the people: I thank 
you for coming here tonight, for taking 
this time to listen‘ to us, because it's a 
hard story that we have to tell, a hard 
story thaf we have to share. It's some- 
times a hard life that we have to live. 

Along those same lines we have 
to be thankful for that power and that 
energy that made this all possible, that 
we could be here tonight. 

And in our opening address, 
when we give our great thanksgiving to 
all living hin s- whether it's the birds, or 
the flowers, pleat life, the winds, all dif- 
ferent elements in the universe- we have 
to acknowledge all these things every 
time. 









And while I was sitting out 
there I noticed this te that I haven't 
seen in quite some time. In 1990, I was in 
my home territory (...) in southwestern 
Ontario. The Mohawks brought some 
wampum to our nation fire, which, fol- 
lowing procedure and protocol, is cor- 
rect. They asked us to come to their ter- 
ritory because there was a great crisis. 

I siete: nine chiefs, one 
clan mother, and a secretary of our na- 
tion up into the Mohawk territory. After 
a few days of meeting our leadership had 
to return home to re some of our 
people to go back up into Mohawk ter- 
ritory and to help our older brother- be- 
cause in our way, in our Eri 
the Mohawk people are the older broth- 
ers of the Oneidas. Our language and 
our ceremonies are basically the same. 
And we've lived as allies undi 


I remained in Kahnawake as a 
liaison to my community and assisted in 
the Nation Office, and eventually went 
up to Kanesatake, Oka, to assist the peo- 
ple over there. 

The men that were there, I'd like 
to speak about the men a little bit. They 
were very responsible men. The men 
that you see here tonight, whether it be 
Don Hemlock from Kahnawake, Lorne 
Oaks, or myself, or Joe Deom, we all 
have children. I have five children: 11, 
10, 9, 8, and a newborn. And at that time 
it was a hard decision to make, because 
when I was asked to go up to Kanesa- 
take, it was made very clear to me that 

the Canadian government would not and 
could not negotiate. Especially when it 
was dealing with sovereignty, and es] 
cially when it was dealing with jurisdic- 
tion. If they did that it would open up a 
can of worms, right across the country in 
all aboriginal territories. And I was told 
at that time that the solution would be a 
military solution, and that our chances of 
ever coming out of Kanesatake were 
quite slim. So it was a very hard choice 
to make, and I know it was hard for 
these other men- to leave our women, 
our children, and babies behind. 

: Going back to the flag- I want to 
talk about the flag a little bit because a lot 
of people see it, and even to myself, it 
was never explained what it Narre 

I remember one of the first 

oe I had seen poe in the middle 
Is; we were marching in Washington, 
DC. It was during the Bicenteenaal ee 

the United States in 1976. I saw it y 

in 1978 when they had the Longest Wall 

across the United States because th 
were going to abrigate Native treaties. Te 
never crossed my mind what it repre- 
sented. 

Up in Kanesatake, when I saw 
our flag flying, it was so simple. I guess I 
never questioned it. Because in our way, 
we have names for all the elements that 
are here that are related to us. We call 
the earth our Mother, we call the moon 
our Grandmother; there's reasons why 
we have these names. We call the sun, as 
we greet it each morning as it rises in the 
east, to give that great thanksgiving. Be- 
cause what it does for us is it warms the 
earth, it gives us light. It makes things 
regenerate and grow. And the sun has 
many, many messages. When we burn 




























our tobacco, the sun carries that messaj 
to Creation for us. So we call the sun our 
eldest brother, the Greatest Warrior, be- 
cause of his responsibilities. We call our- 
selves Rotiskenrahkenteh, which means 
that we carry the burden of peace. I 
know it's misconstrued, and they'd like 
to call us “warriors”. We are not a war- 
ring people. However, it's human na- 
ture, it's animal nature, to defend, to 
fight for survival (...). 

When the men were up in 
Kanesatake, we prepared to die. It is not 
so difficult to die. The difficult part, is 
life here. 

We continued to retreat very 
uncomfortably. It was very hard- they 
continued to press, time and time again, 
for incidents to occur. We were holdin; 
Out for, a political solution. But ulti- 
mately, I think, many of us knew that 
there would only be a military solution, 
as I said before. 

When we finally dug in at the 
Treatment Centre overlooking the Ot- 
tawa River, we were holding out for our 
leadership to try to put together some 
kind of negotiated settlement, as to how 
we could lay down our arms in a safe 
way- if we were going to lay them down. 
There was great debate over that. Finally 
they decided that we'd go internationally 
to the United Nations. 

And we held on for a few more 
days. Because we knew the Canadian 
Parliament was going to convene, and 
we wanted to see What the Canadian 
government had to say. During all this, 
we have to keep in mind that we were 
ite countdowns too. Just like Desert 


form. 

When I watched Desert Storm 
last year, ae Because I seen Satus. 
apin same propoganda us- 
ing Suse tactics that used on us. 
They built us up to be the mightiest 
force- the "strongest terrorist threat” 
Canada has ever seen. They said we had 
oprava prian 








. _ q They dropped helicopter gun- 
ships down on us every night, every day; 
24 hours. They ran recon patrols into our 
boundaries, you seen what happened to 
one of our men. it was a 


ploy. They called us "inter atona ter- 
Torists”. 


When Desert Storm happened, I 
could see the machinery working the 


same wer 
t I want to say, is that when 
the Canadian Parliament reconvened in 
a ES 
tal about - 
there was no need for further confronta- 
tion. Prime Minister Mulroney said that 
there would be no further discussion 
around the jurisdiction or sovereignty 
until our weapons were layed down. 

We got the message from our 
leadership- our job had been See cen 
we were to return home. And it was 
yay. hard to di: ted we, for so 
ion u] , emo- 
tionally, for the bukemne, E 

The land that was 
was not the land we were initially fight- 
ing for... and there has been no discus- 
sion with our peoples about jurisdiction 
since the crisis ended. 

There seems to be a it cover- 
up, and they continue to want to move it 
into the criminal arena. When I went 
home to my community I was 

y and 


and cleansed, and they imp; 
me that what we did was spirit 
Politically correct by our own law. That 
Tomiie stat tiers to us, that we 
were very sible... That when we 

to prison, are going to recognize 
5 as Native political prisoners of 
Canada. 

We talked about the many ways 
that we could fight the Canadian court 
system with their laws, it's possible to 
beat them in many ways using techni- 
calities. But, again back in my terri 
what they told me was that even for me 
to walk into that court willingly, I'm di- 
rectly or indirecth izing the juris- 
diction of their criminal court, of > 
or Canada, and that I should keep in 
mind: I am not a criminal, and that no 
matter what action I take, my nation, my 
council, the chiefs, my clan mothers, my 
faith keepers, and the of the 
Oneida ion will back =p ms 

For that I am grateful. I think 








we're all very thankful that we're here 
tonight, and in closing, again, | want to 
acknowledge the people and their power 
to make this all possible (...). 














1 feel funny every time I It’s really 
hard. It's a huge com) issue, what 
they call the "Oka Crisis". There's really 
no way to put it into context. I think that 
for Native people, they understand. 
They understand the ‘continual 

nt on our itories. Thi 


tive came out of the 's 
fact that we exposed a lot of what's taken 
place in our community. How my com- 
miniiy.bas been under attack for literaly 
cent . How it's a very subtle attack, 
how they creep up, they use their papers, 
their words- which is not our way of 
fighting. And there's no way we can 
come back, it's on T; they win. In the 
courts, with the police, everywhere we 
turn the entire deck is stacked against us. 

For me, the best thing that came 
out of the whole thing... we've had some 
predictions about our fate because of our 
stand. Some say we won't to jail, 
some say we will... and to me that's not 
really important. The fact that the his- 
tory of my community is exposed... and I 
think that's something that every Native 
community in this country will try to do, 
is to ex the injustices that each 
community is subjected to. The fact that 
we have been fighting a 
we haven't just sit 
cepting it. 

There's a component in each 
community that fights, that strives for 
justice. Just as there is a component that 
will sell out, The best lesson that came 
Soe ae e ee trying, 
we're fighting. It's immensely p 
against a werful enemy. 

(...) What I'd its te. ask is that 
you start ‘in; ur future 
eis ain ay EE 



















ng time, that 
ing there, ac- 



























“2 You're wrong. 
Teach your children to fight, to stand up, 
to continue to fight no matter what t 
cost. Because nothing else matters. If 
you accept the dictates of the ga 
ment then we're living under a dictator- 
ship. 











And I'm really sick to death 
with a lot of very spineless le look- 
ing to the Warriors as the example, when 
each and every one of you in this room 
has hing it takes to go out there 
and fight. It doesn't have to be the land; 
it could be education, your rights, in 
whatever capacity. I see a lot of people 
too willing to just sit and take it. And I 
don’t mean to bring everyone down 
(laughter). 

It can be a very positive thing. 
A hell of a lot of ups and downs, but 
that's what life's about, 

If you fight, you're bound to get 
slapped down now and again. And the 













































in en fla ete ghd 
cause, some take it up for the real 
reason, like justice. And they're not 
re te anything, they're not asking to 
have their name in the paper, their orga- 
nization promoted over and above ev- 
erything else. Th 


















Kevin "Little Bear" Stanger 


(...) You'll have to bear with me, some- 
times I might not be able to talk loud 
encughy the damp and west coast 
weather has got me sick (laughter). I'm 
used to the cold and snow of Northern 
Quebec. 


` You know all about what hap- 
pened... we've been across the country 
s$] at various places with various 
people. At first it was hard to talk 
ate what hap an Hicks kind of , 
right now too. use I myself 
sonal fed up ie sain I Have 
to s] m my heart, speak of 
whist Lkoow, of What I've been feelin, 
and what I've seen happeni 500 
T haven't seen personally 


just for ourseh for ee 
just for o1 ives; it's for 
We've been talki iays 


comes from Canada. What they're doit 
in South Africa, they're doing here, an 
they're doing in’ South America. And 
we've always been trying to negotiate- or 
to force them into negotiations. And ev- 
erytime- what I've seen- our have 
been signing treaties- E 
ago. And ‘ve all been broken, in the 
name of money. These people are 
pim n A about money- we're thinking 
about their children; ti next generation. 





They're thinking about themselves. 


I myself, I'm tired. I might 
make a lot of people an; with the 
things I'm going to say. But I have to 


ak from my heart, the way that we 
should, and not speak with our wallets. 
That's what a lot of politicians do, and 
they have people tell them what to say. 

I'd just like to tell you some- 
thing that happened to me before I went 
to Kanesatake. | was pretty much at the 
end of my rope. f was living on the 
streets in April, 1990. I had to struggle 
just to keep myself sane and try to deal 
with this messed up world. I grew up 
looking at this world- there's something 
drastically wrong. 

never knew my way. My 
oe life i ei has been 
one for 160 years. le are just 
fike everybody else. And T'was strug: 
gling- having drinking problems, And I 
still do. I tried to pitch myself in front of 
a train... ‘cause I was just in so much 
pain. Lucky for me the train missed. 

1 moved to Toronto, got a job, 
tried to start over again. And ten I seen 
what was happening on TV. And learn- 
ing about the past, what I had been 
taught in school, gave me a brief or 
rough guide as to what it's been like for 
Native people. And I heard about 
Wounded Foes; the American Indian 
Movement. Hearing about the past, our 
people have o the land, said we'd 
share it. We helped the Europeans who 
came over- they were all dying. We 
them alive, we shared but they wanted 
take everything. We signed treaties- 
they've all been broken. We tried to take 
it back, force the people to stand up and 
fight back. Then they'd kill our people 
and force us to negotiate again, make an- 
other "agreement". It's been continuin; 
since those first boats came. ‘And 
it's still going on today. 





For me personally, I can't speak 
on behalf of the group- we all have our 
rsonal opinions- I'm tired of talking. 
'm for action; I don’t want war, I don't 
want anybody getting hurt... but our 
people are hurting and we've been hurt- 
Fig OF 500 years. And I hurt. 
I wanted it to stop, and that's 
why I went to Kanesatake. Kin i 
was going through- seeing how rich the 
white people were, and our pore out 
on the streets, how our people are sick; 
family violence, sexual abuse, women 
beaten... none of this should be goin; 


gon. 

M le, the Algon na- 
tion- pe pol out after the crisis, I was 
no longer Algonqian. They still don't 
think of me as Algonkian. call me 
fea Pe eyes Sea 

represented when | went there. I was 
someone willing to stand up, and my 
people, a lot of are sick and a lot of 
them just plain don't care. So they dis- 
credit me beane I exposed them. 
look at me and see someone who is do- 
ing something. And then they look at 
themselves- they're not doing anything. 
a a ees and they're not 
ready to deal with their guilt. 

people have been forced 

into courts for I don't know how long. 
Leonard Peltier has been spending 16 
years in prison now for standing up for 
what he believes in: Freedom, being able 
to decide our own future. Not being 
pushed around. 

We don't want war- all we want 
is to be left alone. They want our land, 
they want us dead. 

And it's plain and simple. This 
is 1991 going on 1992 and nothing has 
really changed. They're still out to kill 
us. Kill us! Plain and simple, except 
they hide a lot of it. They use our people, 
we have a lot oftdivisions in this country. 





Continued on page 9 





FLOW... 


The Real Watergate 


During the late fifties and early sixties, a 

roup of business and government officials 
fad a pipe-dream that Canada being the 
last haven of clean fresh water, it would be 
quite feasible to divert the clean, fresh wa- 
ter south to the United States. The initial 
outcry from the general public was enough 
to put the project on hold. It is only re- 
cently that the US, from exploiting and 
misusing their water supply and water ta- 
bles, is now experiencing a crisis within 
their own country. 

In 1964, the North American Wa- 
ter and Power Alliance (NAWAPA), was 
drawn up by the Ralph M. Parsons Com- 
pany- an engineering firm in Los Angeles- 
to divert massive amounts of Canadian 
water to the US. In 1965, a letter from the 
Department of Northern Affairs and Natu- 
ral Resources, to Louis Hamill- assistant 
Professor of Geography at the University of 
Alberta- proves that the federal govern- 
ment was well aware of the NAWAPA plan 
and its costs and effects on the environ- 
ment, but it provided a tone that this plan 
was far from being considered. One only 
has to look at the various dams and hydro 
projects and comy them to the 
proposed" NAWAPA plan. 

To facilitate the diversion of these 
massive amounts of water would requi 
an international treaty or agreement. s 
was done by Canada entering into the Free 
Trade A; ent in 1987. In a brief pre- 
sented to Environment Canada's Rafferty- 
Alameda Initial Environmental Evaluation 

ina, Saskatchewan on June 22/89, by 

the Citizens Concerned About Free Trade, 
it was pointed out that Simon Reisman, 
Canada's Free Trade negotiator had said 
gee ly that for the US to enter into 
Agreement would ire elements 







































Prime Minister Mulroney was asked by For- 


tune ‘ine about the idea of water ex- 
ports to: fe US, he said "Why not?”. 
The NAWAPA plan has been 

back on the table, or perhaps it shoul 
said “under the table”. Various hydroelec- 
tric and dam projects have raised serious 
questions about the necessity of these pro- 
ss James Bay 2, Rafferty-Alameda, the 

Idman river dam, eerily resemble the 
original outline of the NAWAPA plan of 
the sixties. Each of the provincial govern- 
ments say that these mega-projects are sep- 
arate provincial ventures and nothing 
more. 





It's been stated that the three pro- 
jects could be vital components to the 
GRAND (Great Recycling and Northern 
Development) Canal Transfer. the sale of 
fresh Canadian water to the US is backed 
by some of the country's re engineering 
firms. In an article in the Edmonton Jour- 
nal, Dec. 22/90, Tom Kierans, president 
and founder of the Grand Canal Co. Ltd., 
was interviewed where he stated explicitly 
that the three dam projects “could be inte- 
gral parts of the jigsaw puzzle". He was the 
one who conceived the idea of interbasin 
water transfers back in the 1950's. Kierans 
points out that the existing projects, such as 
the Lake Diefenbaker dam built in 1968, 
and James Bay 1, could all work nicely into 
a plan of diverting the water south, it's only 
a matter of turning on the taps. Both of 

projects were his creations. To effec- 
tively a ry maten transfer of 
water, James Bay 2 and Rafferty-Alameda 
are essential. He further stated that the di- 
version of our water southward is in- 
evitable due to global warming, droughts 
and depleted water reserves in the prairies, 
California, and the US mid-west. 

In the mid-1960's, a scheme was 
developed of interbasin water transfers 
from northern Alberta to southern Alberta, 
or simply water from the north being di- 
verted to the south. The plan became 
known as Prairie River Improvement Man- 
agement Fraine; or PRIME. In 1971, 
the Progressive Conservatives, then in oj 

sition, used a key phrase; "PRIME ISA 

RIME”. They alluded that the real reason 
for PRIME was to export water to the US. 
Though. this plan was develo in the 
early "70's, much of its interbasin transfers, 
diversions and dam sites are now in place. 
PRIME became part of the Saskatchewan 
Nelson Basin Study which was concluded 
in 1972. It became known in 1981 that the 
water resource engineers for the Alberta 
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AS LONG AS THE RIVERS 





be =. is 
Oldman River irrigation system. Diversion dug 


by Peigans is at upper right 


ernment were happily developing in- 
Eteo hern transfers. Y PRIME Thad be- 
come the r water management in 
the province and that the Progressive Con- 


servative government of 
dro two elements from 


was the same: to divert water from north to 


south. 
Whether the is called 
NAWAPA or the Grand Scheme or 
PRIME, it's the same plan to take our water 
and send it south to the US. The players 
may change but the game remains the 
same. While this plan was being developed 
it was quite obvious and nized from 
the beginning that there would be opposi- 
tion from various segments of Canada, but 
it was felt that would be easily overcome 
with the enticement of profit and material 
gain. What was not considered was the 
original people of the land. During the ‘50's 
an ‘60's our people were still confined to 
the reserves, not allowed off without a pass. 
For many the issue was survival. In the 
1990's, the pressing issue for the original 
ple is the protection of the earth. All 
Fist Nations share a common but funda- 
mental belief that the earth is sacred and 
has been desecrated. She must be e 
tected. It is our responsibility, our duty, 
that we cannot shrug off. The Real Water- 
te is a blatant act of genocide against the 
‘irst People. We are on the frontlines. A 
plan this big, will require massive resis- 
tance. The few that will benefit from this 
have at their dis) l all the i of 
the state and, with ot ira tag of $150-bil- 
lion, they will use of that machinery. 
What they have not counted on is that 
when the First Peoples very existence and 
life and all that they hold sacred is threat- 
ened, the response will equal that threat. 


The Issues: 
James Bay 2 


In April 1971, Quebec 
Robert Bourassa cue the "l to 
economic progress in " was a multi- 
billion dolar plan to harness the 20 rivers 
flowing into James Bay and make it one of 
the hydroelectric j, in the 
world. James Bay 1 built 15 dams, 331 
dykes, at a cost of $16-billion. James Bay 2 
is slated for completion by 1998. The dam- 
age to the environment done by the first 
se of the project has left 13,000 square 
Eronetres of Cree territory flooded. Sev- 
eral communities have been uprooted, and 
in 1984 ten thousand caribou drowned 
when water was released from one of the 
reservoirs. The reservoirs have submerged 
large tracts of land and released 
from the bedrock, Bage: contamination of 
fish and fish-eating wildlife, upon which 








. They'll try to dam them! 





the Cree and Inuit depend for food and in- 


come. 

James Bay 2 will flood over an ad- 
ditional 10,000 re kilometres. Water 
dami changes will Gesttcy saihi kahiiite 








gis peer amr pee in the tai = 
repeated, this time the mercury wil 

make its way into the Hudson Bay and will 
effect the beluga whales and that live 


there, 

This plan is going full steam ahead 
without any real consideration given to the 
paol le who live there. This is the ancestral 

of the Cree and Inuit. The Quebec 
oo is accumulating a debt load of 
23-billion which will take the government 











approximately 60 years to pay. The le 
who will pay the ighest Price will be the 
original people of that area. 

Kanesatake 


The Mohawk territory of Kanesa- 
take came to epitomize the a1 and frus- 
tration of all original people of this land. 
From the Innu of Labrador to the Haida of 
the west coast, the situation wasn't difficult 
to relate to. The Sulpician priests at one 
time held the deed which was given to 


them from the king of France. obj 
was to establish a Catholic mission for the 
Mohawks and Algonquins. The fight for 


recognition of their land base started then 
and would continue for the next two and a 
half centuries. It would eventually ignite a 
controversy over a proposed golf course to 
be built glee town of Oka in 1990. The 
town of insisted that the golf course be 
built in spite of the fact that the area, called 
the Pines, was the burial grounds for the 
Mohawks. 

The response from the federal and 
provincial governments was heavy handed 
and. left people wondering what made a 
golf course important enough to call out the 
army. The last Warriors left on Sept. 27/90, 
and the army left shortly after, The gov- 
ernment had promised to purchase the 
land, but ended up buying the wrong area. 
If one looks at the James Bay 2 map of 

wer lines it would be obvious that the 
‘ines is a necessary component to James 
Bay 2. The government insists that it made 
a honest mistake in purchasing the wrong 
land?? 


Continued neat page 
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TREATY COMMISSIONER AND 
TREATY LAND ENTITLEMENT IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


The issue of outstanding Treaty 
land entitlement has gone unaddressed not 
only in Saskatchewan but in other 
provinces as well. This issue dates back to 
the 1800's when the government was un- 
able to do a survey of the various band 
populations which in turn short-changed 
the bands on land quantum. 

The Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indian Nations, the provincial political 
body that lobbies on behalf of the bands of 
Saskatchewan, agreed in principal to a re- 

rt on Land Entitlement that was released 
7 the Office of the Treaty Commissioner. 

ithin the report there were a series of rec- 
ommendations on how to settle the out- 
standing entitlements. As well, on the table 
for discussion was mineral and water 
rights. The formula that appeared equi- 
table to all parties allowed cash for land 
value and thus allow bands to purchase 
lands. It is the hope of Indian Affairs that a 
national formula would be established by 
this process. 

It's obvious that the motive behind 
the provincial governments willingness to 
settle not just one land claim but 27 in total 
is more than “it's the right thing to do”. 
Land, money and minerals are all sec- 
ondary. The main reason that the govern- 
ment is pushing through the deal is because 
the issue of water rights could hold up the 
filling of the controversial Rafferty- 
Alameda project. The various dams and 
diversions will have to run through the 
majority of entitlement bands. It will at the 
same time address the issue of water rights 
(are they part of Aboriginal title)- on a na- 
tional level. Saskatchewan has 6 of the 10 
Treaties signed between the various Indian 
Nations and the Crown. The Treaties tran- 
scend provincial boundaries and run into 
the Northwest Territories, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and Ontario. One only needs to look 
at the NAWAPA map and ‘see how strate- 
gic Saskatchewan is. 








On August 3/90 the Lonefighters 
made camp near the Oldman River, which 
had sustained the cultural and spiritual life 
of the Peigan people. In 1976 the province 
of Alberta had announced plans to build a 
dam on the Oldman. The idea was shelved 
due to public outcry. In 1984 it was an- 
nounced that the dam would be built. The 
dam will flood 5800 acres, the habitat of 
deer and prairie falcon. Herons and some 
large cliff swallow will disappear. over 300 
archaeological sites and 46 historic sites will 
also disappear. To the Peigan, the rivei 
more than a source of food and water, it is 
Napi, the Oldman, the creator. 

The background of the Oldman 
river dam has been seen as an integral part 
of the plan to divert water south. ‘the gov- 
ernment insists that the dam is necessary 
for irrigation purposes, which would only 
benefit some 200 farmers. Even the farmers 
feel the dam is unnecessary with new water 
conservation methods. 

After several years of litigation, 
the federal court of Canada ruled in March 
1990 that the project had not received a 
proper environmental assessment because 
of the possible impact it would have on In- 
dians, but did not halt the construction of 
the dam. 

Leaked government memos indi- 
cate the provinces intention is to build all 
dams so that they fit within the eventual 
concept of interbasin water transfers. There 
is no economic logic that makes the Old- 
man river dam feasible, other than for di- 
verting water to the US. 

After all the legal avenues had 
been exhausted, the only option left for the 
Lonefighters to protect their territory was 
direct action. ie Lonefighters attempted 
to restore a former channel of the Oldman 
river on the Peigan reserve. The diversion 
by the Lonefighters would have rendered 
the Oldman dam useless. 








Lil'wat People's Movement/ Mount Currie 


The Lilloet and Mount currie 
communities are approximately 3 hours 
northeast of Vancouver located in the inte- 
rior of BC. The two communities are lo- 
cated amongst some of the most breath- 
taking beauty seen anywhere in North 
America. But it's slated for logging. The 
struggle of the Lil'wat is to prevent the de- 
struction of their forest. The logging com- 
panies need to build roads to gain access to 
the forest, these roads threaten the Lil'wat 





les burial unds. If the logging 
Pmpenies Succeed: in their objectives: the 
clear-cutting of the forests surrounding 
Mount Currie and Lilloet will not be with- 
out a heavy cost on the environment. 
When logging occurs, it always leaves it 
impact on the water systems, which in turn 
will affect the marine life and thus the peo- 
le who depend on the fish for food and 
livelihood, 2 


Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en 


The Gitksan a es 

le's territory spans 57, uare kilo- 
Petes of ernie forests, fast-flowing 
rivers, and abundant wildlife and game. 
Archaeologists have found evidence that 
the area has been inhabited for at least 9,000 
years. this has been their homeland since 
the retreat of the last glacial ice age. The 
Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en have never 
signed or entered into any treaty or agree- 
ae that would cede or eae their ti- 
tle to the land. Nor is there any legislation 
provincially or federally that would ex- 
ressly extinguish their title to the land. 
ince 1977, the Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en 
people have been involved in a legal battle 
with the province over their territory. All 
the Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en poops 
wanted a court decision that would force 
the government to negotiate an agreement 
that would allow both societies to co-exist 


peacefully. 

The decision that Justice McEach- 
ern handed down stated that Aboriginal ti- 
tle did not exist for the Aboriginal people in 

. By stating this he has effectively 
handed over fiduciary jurisdiction to the 
province and that section 35 of the Canada 
a does not apply to the First People of 


The decision will have an impact 
on all other Aboriginal people in Canada. 
It essentially states that the hidden gov- 
ernment poficy of termination is out in the 


open and that genocide of a les is ac- 
copied within dominant easy 


The Political Process 





constitutional crisis. When the Meech Lake 
Accord was not ratified, it was a well 
known fact that there would be many is- 
sues left up in the air, The attitude before 
Meech Lake was that the governments and 

eneral public were not concerned with the 
impact the Accord would have on the First 
People. What took the country by surprise 
was the fact that their indifference would 
carry such a price. When the Accord failed 
ratification, an underlying issue would be a 
power struggle between the provinces and 
the federal government. This has become 
more and more evident over environmental 
issues. The federal government has re- 
sponsibility for the environment and Indi- 
ans, the two issues that stand in the way of 
diverting water south. These two issues are 
at the centre of the tug of war between the 
federal and provincial governments. 

The federal government is holding 
to the position that its priority is to the 
provincial governments, but its fiduciary 
Tesponsibility was and is to the First Peo- 

les. If the provinces gain control it would 

ave to eliminate that responsibility so that 
they can obtain legal control over provin- 
cial territory. History is fit testament to the 
fact that if the provinces gain control over 
the First People, it would be a sentence of 
death for the original people and the envi- 
ronment. 


The Force of Resistance 


The state has proven that it will 
use any means possible to enforce its will 
on the people and the land. That they care 
little for the earth, and do not have respect 
for anything that will mote harmony 
and balance in the world. The machinery 
of the state has used all available artillery to 
execute its plan of water diversion. It has 
used its legal and judicial system, the subtle 
and insidious violence that is perpetuated 
by racism, it has used its propaganda to 
hide the truth and discredit anyone or any 
groups who speak the truth, and it has used 
the physical force of its police and army 
when all else failed. 

(..) The justice system has been 
used in the belief that justice will be served. 
Instead, it has been proven over and over to 
serve the interests of the governments and 

rations. The Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en have been fighting an ongo- 
ing battle with the provincial government 
only to be told you as a people do not mat- 
ter and all that defines you ìs insignificant.. 








The (very) 


tenced to 5 years 


of Canadian fascism; on left 
is killer o Reta Lachance. Instead of be- 
ing charged with murder, the Aryan Nations 
leader was convicted of manslaughter and sen- 





Justice McEachern could come to such a 
conclusion even after taking part in the 
a he celebrations an os tea 

le the opportunity to witness first 
hand and oblerve the Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en peoples belief that it is better 
to show the proper reverence for life than it 
is to gain from it. The court decision has ef- 
fectively legitimized Indian Affairs termi- 
nation policy of its First People. The mod- 
ern termination policy does not differ from 
when the governments used tactics such as 
starvation and the distribution of small pox 
infected blankets. The court sees no reason 
that the Aboriginal People should have a 
unique place in Canada's future. 

Within the same system, a known 
leader of the Aryan Nations can be told that 
when he murdered an Indian man, that his 
beliefs had nothing to do with his act of vi- 
olence. It is the same system that thought it 
proper not to take info account his state- 
ment that "he should be given a medal for 
killing that Indian”. This self-proclaimed 











ie is allowed to serve his sentence in a 
poe correctional centre, near his 

ome. This pales in comparison when one 
Warrior from Kanesatake receives 2 years 
less a day, and he never fired a shot let 
alone killed anyone. 

When looking at the justice system 
further, it's evident iat z system is Hae 
to protect rty and the pro old- 
enn Ma: Mi ont Born With Tooth, a 
Peigan Lonefighter's leader, was sentenced 
to 18 months for firing two shots in the air. 
While he was in remand he was under the 
constant threat of solitary confinement. 
After he was sentenced he was going to be 
sent to a special handling unit, the closest 
being in northern Alberta- far from his 
home, family and friends. The government 
saw it necessary to spend $10-million in 
Prosecuting him. The system has no regard 
or respect for another language or culture. 
One young Mohawk woman was denied 
bail until she came up with a "real name", 
what the court meant was an anglo-Saxon 
name, regardless of the fact that she had a 
Mohawk name. This same disres, was 
shown to 15 Lil'wat people when they were 
denied bail for a month until they used a 
Christian name. 

What is even more of a disillu- 
sionment is that when the provincial gov- 
ernments receive a decision from the fed- 
eral court or a Hens court they can bla- 
tantly ignore it. How can one respect a 
system that can disregard so casually its 
own laws. 

This has been repeatedly done by 
the various provincial governments, espe- 
cially when it pertains to the buildin 
dams. The court of Appeal, in March 1990, 
revoked the license for construction of he 
Oldman river dam. The province contin- 
ued in spite of the courts decision. In 
Saskatchewan, the federal court ruled that 
construction on the Rafferty-Alameda 
would have to stop until there was a full 
environmental assessment done. The 
province continues to ignore that ruling as 
the project nears completion, 

As well, the various provinces 
have passed legislation that would limit in- 
formation being released to the public. In 
Quebec, there has been a recent decision by 
the Superior court that made it illegal for a 
reporter to release information he had on 
the provincial government's secret contracts 
with 13 multinational corporations. In 
Saskatchewan, a group concerned over the 
building of the Katferty-Alameda has con- 
tinually-applied to gain access to informa- 


tion and has even gone as far as petitioning 
the court. It's ironic that, while this case is 
being heard in court, the legislative assem- 
bly is debating the provinces new Freedom 
of Information act. 





The general public is told the 
dams are being built for various reasons 
such as “flood control", “irrigation pur- 


poses”, or "very much needed power, with- 
out it there will be no heating or electricity". 
The general public follows the belief that 
the government would not lie. When 
groups or individuals stand up or speak 
out, they're labelled as radicals and terror- 
ists, This is the tactic used against the Mo- 
hawk Warriors, that they were using vio- 
lence to protect their interests of gaml ling 
and cigarettes which they had smuggle 

into the country. The same tactic was used 
against Milton Born With A Tooth. Th 

stated that he was a menace to society, mif- 
itant, violent and lawless, that he had no re- 
spect for the "rule of law". Yet upstream 


















ar greater cri by b g 

jut a license and did not show any respect 
to =, burial grounds that they had dese- 
crated. 





When all else fails the state uses its 
police force, which can legally assault, ha- 
Tass and even kill someone. This past 
summer is a testament to that fact. en 
the police lose control of a situation the 
army is called out without any public ac- 
countability. What kind of society can we 
live in when the army can be used to ensure 
the oppression of a people, and where it 
can be witnessed dai y by the country and 

ublic opinion is limit It isn't hard to 
fathom that we are living in a police state, 
that there are puppets and then there are 
puppeteers. As long as the Canadian soci- 
ety continues to live in a system that uses 
energy at such a high level the government 
will only become more and more repres- 
sive. 

The frontlines of the struggle to 
preserve and protect the Earth have been 
the original people of the land. This resis- 
tance comes not from wanting to protect a 
vested interest, but is a responsibility and a 
duty to respond when the Earth is in dis- 
tress. The First People of this land know 
and understand their place in creation and 
one does not need a degree in environ- 
mental science to know the consequences of 
een changing the natural flow of 
water. This insane plan of sending water 
south will only be prevented by all the 
Earth's protectors responding. The first call 
has been sent. Can you afford to wait for 
the second call? 


Lonefighters National Communications 
Network 
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OCCUPATION OF ANICINABE PARK 





The Occupation of Anicinabe Park 1974; 
Two Interviews 


The following interviews with Lyle Ironstand 
and Louis Cameron have been reprinted from 
Paper Tomahawks; From Red Tape to Red 
Power by James Burke, published in 1976 by 
Queenston House Me 

Ironstand, of the Ojibway nation, par- 
ticipated in the, occupation of Anicinabe Park 
near Kenora, Ontario in 1974 (Ironstand was 
eventually tried and acquitted of weapons 
charges arising from the occupation). The in- 
terview was conducted in 1974 in Winnipeg by 
James Burke. 

Cameron, also of the Ojibway nation, 
participated in the 1974 Anicinabe occupation 
and the 1974 Native People’s Caravan, 
Cameron is originally of the Whitedog reserve 
north of Kenora. The interview was conducted 
in 1974 in Kenora by James Burke, 


LYLE IRONSTAND 


What other involvement did you have in 
the militant Indian movement prior to the 
takeover of Anicinabe Park? In the spring 
of ‘73 I went down to South Dakota, to 
Crowdog's support camp for Wounded 
Knee, for two and a half weeks. It was sort 
of at the end of the occupation. In '73 | was 
involved in Ottawa- the occupation in Ot- 
tawa. Then I went to Kenora, 

You went to Kenora in '73? And 
what was the bat a) of the occupation in 
Kenora in '73? Well, most of the people 
didn't like the way Indian Affairs was han- 
dling the Indians in Kenora and just to 
show that Bey rejected it, they occupied 
Indian Affairs for about thirty-si: 

Do you feel anything pos 
constructive resulted from the '73 occupa- 
tion? Nothing 

So, ie effect then, the conference 

oper held in Anicinabe Park on the 
eekend prior to the ation le 
signed fo deal Hn Re NE ; 


Si came up in "732 Also, it was a sort o 
ity..conference, where _ they 
wanted tl Sop of the old people. You 
know, let the old people speak.cut about 
what was happening in Kenora. They sort 
of wanted advice from the old people. And 
they also wanted the ee of a lot of 
people that were in the park from the 
enora area. 
How about the elected leaders. 
Were they present at the conference? They 
were invited, There was a whole bunch of 
ple that were invited but most of them 
didn't make it. They only came for the 
w-wow, but while the conference was 
‘on, none of them came. 

Why do you suppose that was the 
case? They didn't give a shit. They were 
elected pepe but they didn't give a shit 
about what was happening with the people 
in Kenora because they never even showed 
their damn ass in the park except for the 
pow-wow. Like, they didn't give a fuck at 
all because they figured here was only 
reservation people all getting together and 
they don't really have no say with the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs and the provin- 
cial government of Ontario and the federal 
government. It's just one of those big get- 
togethers or something that's not going to 
prove fuck-all. 
































Did the people at the conference 
feel that the elected officials weren't really 
doing a job for the people? Did they feel 
there was another way of doing it? The 

ople figured: "Fuck the elected officials. 

et's try and do ee Not only for 
ourselves but concerning all people, young 
and old". 

How come the people didn't feel 
that the elected officials were representing 
them? I mean, how do those people get 
elected if they're not doing a job for the 
people? They got ways of fucking up 
reservation people when election time 
comes for chief and shit like that. They give 
‘em more rations for voting. They give ‘em 
money. They give ‘em wine and booze and 
the Ee on't really give a fuck as long 
as they have their wine or their kids are 
eating for a couple of days. 

We know that there were some 
American Indians involved in the occupa- 
tion. Did they plan it? No, most of the 
AIM people that were there in the park 
were mostly there for support. While I was 
in the park, there was no AIM person who 
came up in front of the people and said: 
“Well, we should do this, we should do 
that". They just let the people that were 



































there from around the Kenora area or from 
the surrounding reserves decide what to 
do. Like, they didn’t push their weight 
around because they were from AIM. 

were mostly there to support. 

In the press, Harvey Major 
(security chief) said: "When they (the po- 
lice) come charging in here, we'll be ready 
to circle back and the action will be in 
town. We'll start blowing things up". 
How do you feel about that? Did you 
know that he said this at the time? Yeah, 
we knew he said that. The first few days 
between AIM and the people that were in 
the park, strategy was being planned. Like, 
we didn't exactly want another fire-fight 
like what happened in South Dakota, so if 
they came down and injured a couple of 
our people or shot ‘em- shot a couple of our 

ple- then we were going to head back 
into town. There was a squad of about fif- 
teen guys who were headed by three veter- 
are pom Waureigd. kaes arat WO planned 
out the strategy of hitting back into town if 
anything else happened, or burning down 
buildings and blowing shit up like this. 

There was some talk that there 
were a lot of home-made bombs. Do you 
know that this was, in fact, the case? Were 
there bombs there? Oh yeah, there was 
lots. 

Who was malian the bombs? 
The American Indians or the people from 
Kenora? Some of the guys who knew how 
to make Molotov cocktails were showing us 
how. 

So there was a plan being consid- 
ered to go into town and use demolition 
tactics, to bomb some buildings or to fire 
them? Yes. There were a few suggestions, 
like power plants, sawmills... 

Were the people occupying the 
park really prepared to fight to the death 
as the press reports indicated? It was a 
core of people- about forty. These people 
were, at the same time, talking to other 
people, sort of teaching them. Like, I'd talk 
to people and tell them why I was going to 
shoot out right to the end. And there was a 
core of about forty of us who were into 


that. ‘And, as ‘he occupation went on, 
were there more people who felt the same 
way and joined? Most of the people that 
joined in after all the road blocks were set 
up were from around the Kenora area. 
The s in the park are do- 


y said: "These 
ing something po don't'We go arid 
support them. Like; they're bringing up \is+ 





Drumming during the occupation of Anicinabe 
Park 


sues of what the fuck's ha: to me on 
the street in Kenora so I might as well go in 
there and foo on and try and fight for 


eas 

low about the women? Did they 
feel that way too? Well, most of the 
women were like that. Yeah, most of the 
women said; "Why don't you guys go out 
there and fight? Like, you can't come in 
here in the park while you got all the AIM 
dudes from all over fig! ak: for RS 
You're from Kenora. You live here. Now 
get out there and fight". 

As a member of the warriors’ se- 
curity force, what was your role? I was 
doing about fifteen hours of patrol 
night as soon as the sun went down till the 
sun came up... I went visi from post to 
fern It was a walking patrol. Our group 

ept communication going all over. 

What kind of guns did you have? 
I had a high-powered rifle and there was 
these three other guys I was with. One had 
a big shotgun, the other had a .410 shotgun- 
sawedoff shotgun- along with a 40-round 
automatic .22 rifle and the other one had a 
rifle. 





Well, about the heaviest arama- 
ment then was high-powered rifles. There 
were no sub-machine guns or anything 
like that? No mortars? No. 

The chiefs at that time came out 
as saying they were against the occupa- 
tion. What was the feeling of the people 
in the park about this? When the people in 
the park heard about that, they said: "Well 
fuck the chiefs. We don't have to give a 
fuck what they say because they don’t give 
a fuck about what's happening to the man 
who's suffering from mercury poisoning or 
has got an alcohol problem, the kids that 
are starving at home. ued don't give a 
fuck about that as long as their bellies are 
full and they're driving their cars”. 

Well, why do the chiefs feel that 
way? Is it because they're afraid of, or get- 
ting paid off by, Indian Affairs? You 
think that all they're concerned about is 
petting a handout from Indian Affairs? 

ight. Most of them were probably afraid 
of losing their salaries and their big cars. 

During the occupation, Louis 
Caon called nt tie people from the 
Kenora area to come and support the 
movement but he didn't seem to get much 
of a response. Why do you suppose the 
majority of the native people in the 
Kenora area didn't come out and stand 
with the people in the park? | think it was 


a shock to most of the people... 

They weren't ready? Yeah. 

Was anyone getting them ready- 
was there anybody educating them to 
what was going on? Well, weeks ahead, 
Louis and members of the Ojibway War- 
riors Society did go to the reservation and 
talk to the people, telling them to come to 
the park, to the convention, and there was a 
lot of people who came to that convention 
from around Kenora. 


But a lot of people left when it 
was decided that the park would be occu- 
pied? Yes. 

During the occupation, Jean 
Chretien (former Minister of Indian Af- 
fairs) was quoted as saying that the proper 
way for Indian grievances to be settled 
was to follow the normal channels and 
negotiate with the government. What do 
you think about the "normal channels" 
that Indians have been following for the 
last 100 years? 1 think they're a bunch of 
shit. Because they're still not getting any- 
where. They're still bringing up the prob- 
lems that they have on the reserve. And 
each year, the government seems to de- 
velop new channels for the Indians to work 
through. 

What's your opinion of the De- 

artment of Indian Affairs? Are they do- 
ing a worthwhile job or should they just 
pack it in? I think they should pack it in. 

Do you think there should be any 
agency in its place to ensure that Indians 
get the return of the lands to which they're 
rightfully entitled and that treaty rights 
are safeguarded? The Indians should get 
the ind barks 
There was some talk that the oc- 
cupation of the park was provoked by 
“outside agitators". Do you think that the 
people who came from the US and other 
parts of Canada are "agitators"? | think 
we're all trying to fight the same problem. 










you don't ci 
militants turning around to the elected rep- 
resentatives of native people and saying: 
“Well, we don't like outside agitators com- 
pes Sh to talk to you. Why don't you just 
take care of the business with the people in- 
stead of having all these white bureaucrats 
and all these government people talking 
and telling you what to do", It's the gov- 
ernment that should be called the agitators 
of naitS Rope. 

jo you think that the leaders of 
the provincial Indian associations draft 
their own policies, make their own deci- 
sions, and chart the course of native peo- 
ple in their respective provinces or do you 
think that the government and/or white 
consultants do this? All they (provincial 
native leaders) are doing is trying to iden- 
tify with the white man- with his money. 
Always knocking their ass off for money... 
for money, for money. 

On July 25th, Louis Cameron 
stated that the warriors were dispensing 
with the services of their negotiators who 
were members of the Grand Council 
Treaty Number Three. Was there any- 
thing in particular that led to this deci- 
sion ell, the first thing that Grand 
Council Treaty Number Three wanted us to 
do was what the mayor of the town and the 
whole town people wanted us to do, and 
what the pigs, and federal and provincial 
government wanted us to do. They wanted 
us to lay down our arms first. 

What conditions were met that 

led to your finally laying down your 
arms? They met all the demands. All three 
levels of government met all the demands... 
There were about nine of them, 
One of the demands was for the 
removal of judge Nottingham from the 
bench in Kenora court. Did they meet 
that? I think Nottingham was transferred 
to Thunder Bay. 

Weren't the bulk of the demands 
a long-term thing calling for further nego- 
tiations? We were asking to sit down right 
away and get the demands done instead of 
sitting down again for the next five years. 

Were you there when Louis 
Cameron supposedly fired two shots in 
the direction of an overhead plane? There 
was shots fired at about five planes. They 
(the persons firing) weren't out in the open- 
they were shot at from the bush. 

As far as you're concerned, was 
the occupation a success? If it were to 
happen tommorrow, knowing what you 
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know about the occupation, would you 
jump in on it again? With the same peo- 
ple? No. I'd jum in if the same people 
were there if they had much cooler heads 
and bes knew what the fuck they were 
doing. Like, if they knew what the hell an 
occupation was all about, that it was as se- 
rious as that. 

Do you think that militant tactics 
such as occupations will continue to be 
useful in the future? Or have they run 
their course? Well, in the past few years, 
ever since Washington (occupation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs) and South 
Dakota, it's opened a lot of eyes in white 
North: America. It's brought a lot of prob- 
lems that are happening on the reservation 
out into the open. And white people are 
beginning to see how an Indian lives. 

o you think white people care 
how an Indian lives? Well, I don't think 
they really give a shit but they never knew 
how the hell an Indian lived before on the 
reservation... And I'm sure there's quite a 
lot of white people out there who su 
pan the occupation that say: "Well fuck, 
look at that blanket-ass Indian. He's start- 
ing to figure out where his head's at and 
he's starting to know what the fuck's going 
on”. 





Do you think that the so-called 
establishment press accurately reflects 
what's going on in the Indian movement? 
No, it doesn't. 

Do you see any remedy for this 
distortion by the media? We have to es- 
tablish a paper of our own- a newsletter. 
Let's say something happened in Vancou- 
ver where Indians took over a federal 
building or something like that, and they 
were heavily armed. Naturally, the Van- 
couver Sun would print an article of what's 
happening and everything. And this In- 
dian press thing could have reporters there 
in that occupation and send out informa- 
tion to the Indian press and tell the real 
truth and compare what the establishment 
press says and what the Indian side is- op- 
posite the page of what the white newspa- 
pers said. 

Wouldn't it be a good idea for 
white society to get some idea of what re- 
ally goes on as opposed J p 









LOUIS CAMERON 


What was the purpose of the convention 
held at Anicinabe Park on the weekend 
preceeding the occupation? The pu 

of the convention was to start the initial or- 
ganizing of the occupation, which in turn 
was instrumental for pea community or- 
ganizing. We started planning the confer- 
ence about three months before July... At 


the same time through the organizing of the 
conference, we were organizing the people 
throughout northwestern Ontario to par- 
ticipate and also to come and learn. 
We were concerned in promoting 
a new era in native peoples affairs in 
northwestern Ontario because for a long 
time there was a drastic misunderstanding 
in the activities of our people and the ways 
of our people. We were left in the dark for 
long time although there were a lot of other 
things that were getting organizied like the 
Grand Council and other native people- 
chiefs and other leaders of the community- 
were in fact doing a lot of work within the 
communities but it only went to a certain 
extent because the people did not under- 
stand the development of what they were 
promoting or there was a limitation to what 
they were doing because the people weren't 
involved iwth it. 
I understand there were specific 
roblems in the areas of health and police 
Rarassment that ypa hoped to remedy. 
Just what shape did this harassment take 
and what is the situation with regard to 
medical and dental facilities with regard 
to Indians in Kenora? While we were 
lanning the conference we started bring- 
ing out the issues; the total lack of dental 
care and health facilities in northwestern 
Ontario in the native communities. They 
arrest about 5,000 native people in one year 
and they really brutalize the people. The 
town police and the Ontario Provincial Po- 
lice have been immune to human ways. 
They've just mechanically operated their 
law and order on the people while the peo- 
ple don't even understand what the police 
were doing, and especially throwing them 
in jails and beating them up or handcuffing 
them and parading them up and down the 
street in police cars. This is degradation of 
Indians by the police. 
these were the issues: dental, 
housing- the houses were death-traps. And 
when we started bringing out the issues a 





little more and started talking about the 
reservation systems and the Indian organi- 
zation systems and Indian Affairs system, 
this is when we started getting deeper into 
issues of what was happening and the po- 
lice and town council and the government 
started attacking the members of the con- 
ference. 





There were a certain number of 
American Indians present during the oc- 
cupation, members of AIM. Now, some 
people have said that this indicates the oc- 
cupation was planned by "outside agita- 
tors". Well, we - myself and some other 
pape right from Kenora, lived our entire 
ives here in Kenora- with some older 
ple- men and women of this area- started 
talking about the violent deaths of native 
people in this area. It is the highest in the 
whole of North America. Our people are 
dying in really tragic ways and something 
defintely had to be done by ourselves, by 
the people... So we started talking about the 
conference just to look at various ways 
where we could work to have our people 
live a little bit longer. We ourselves in the 
Kenora area were the ones who planned the 
conference and we invited people from 
across Canada- from Newfoundland, Que- 
bec, BC. Also we invited people from the 
US and I'm sure the American people that 
were here probably learned a helluva lot... 
concerning the political situation and the 
aggressive forces of the police and govern- 
ment in Canada. 

During the occupation, the press 
uoted Harvey Major as saying "When 
tl wi easing. the police) come chargin; 
in here, we'll be ready to circle back an 
the action will be in town. We'll start 
blowing things up" Were you aware of 
this plan and did you advocate it? Well, 
first of all, we have to talk about the violent 
deaths of our people. Our people die, our 
children die, our families die from fires or 
drown or something of that violent nature 
where there is obviously a program or sys- 
tem that is killing our people. And when 
we have been driven back in a corner we 
will retaliate in the same fashion. So to 
burn the town of Kenora as a retaliation for 
the deaths of thousands of native people 

have died on. the-sround 





















ple of houses in Kenora was hardly any 
Justice at all. What we were saying is that 
our losses have been greater, greater and 
deeper; that it is time, not only this summer 
or last summer but throughout the course 
of the entire history of native people, there 
is a time when we will do anything so that 
our people will live. 

Then, Harvey Major is a great 
man, probably one of the greatest men that 
set foot in Kenora for a long time. He was 
born in the Kenora area... He is an Ojibway. 
He's a very proud and honourable man and 
he had a very great deal of pnpa for 
the lack of understanding of the white 
population in Kenora, He was very sym- 
pathetic towards them because they were 
very limited in their knowledge or in their 
dealings and sometimes you had to yell at 
them in order to get the spark of communi- 
cation from these people. 

It was reported that the elected 
representatives of native people in the 
Kenora area did not favour the militant 
approach to negotiating with the govern- 
ment. Do you feel that the chiefs sup- 
ported you sufficiently in this occupation 
or do you think that they were a stum- 
bling block? | think they themselves had 
to go through a lot of exercise-of their own 
responsibilities. I think, first of all, the ini- 
tial impact of what the community of native 

ple in northwestern Ontario were do- 
ing, I think the chiefs were caught to ask 
themselves: “What are we En dee to be 
doing anyway?". They didn't know how to 
react because fir: all, they didn't know 
their own respo! ty, the weight of their 
responsibility toward their communities. | 
think that was the initial step that they took 
backward. It was a lack of understanding 
of their own affair into the whole of the 
community involvement. So, slowly the 
chiefs themselves came out individually, in 
small groups. They came to the front and 
supported us 100%. And also, they started 
to see what the government was offering 











for not supporting us and I think some 
chiefs started to go on the side of the gov- 
ernment. So that was the nature of the 


choice that was given to the chiefs and | 
think they made a valid choice when the 
majority of the chiefs came on the side of 
Anicinabe Park and their own people, 
where they had to make a choice whether 
their people were going to live or die- 
Through negotiations they haven't really 
exercised. any kind of confrontation 
throughout the course of their elected sys- 





Natives clash with riot police at Parliament 
Hill, 1974, 


tem. I'm not only talking about certain in- 
dividual chiefs in the area- I'm talking 
about all the chiefs in Canada. In that 
whole category of band; reservation; the 
chief has hardly any or no responsibility 
toward his community if it functions under 
that reservation system. The chiefs have to 
© outside of that controlled and totalitar- 
ian establishment in order to represent their 
ple fully and this is what they werfe 
doing throughout the negotiations and con- 
frontations that took place. They left their 
established roads and came to meet the true 
destiny of their people; their own people. 

I understand there was an occu- 
pation that occurred in Kenora which re- 
sulted in the takeover of a government 
building in the fall of 1973. Did you have 
any involvement with that occupation? 












in Kenora. I think what we realized during 
the course of the occupation was that the 
Kenora community as a whole is economi- 
cally backward in terms of having no eco- 
nomic base and all the economy is con- 
trolled from the outside. The pulp and pa- 
per mill, the larger businesses, they are 
controlled from either Toronto or the US. 
So, whatever small businesses that these 
people have, they hang onto them with 
their entire life. this is a backward eco- 
nomical thing where they are not indepen- 
dent. They are a satellite, an outpost of 
Toronto or the US. So these le here 
have no material foundation. they have no 
base other than that they've lived here all 
the time... So when we took over the federal 
offices in Kenora, it really shook them up. 
What shook them up mainly was their 
feelings. They felt threatened by native 
ple in the social and economical scale. 
t really shook this little town, this small 
activity by the native people. We pointed 
out again the issues that have to settled 
concerning the native people of Kenora and 
the reservations, that this outpost, this fort 
out in northwestern Ontario, the Town of 
Kenora, had to start communicating and 
start living equally with the rightful owners 
of this land and that they had to start giv- 
ing and sharing with the rest of the people 
that are on this land and that this little 
ranoid group of people in the Town of 
enora could not secure themselves in this 
economical fort indefinitely. The people- 
the masses out in the reserves- would in- 
evitably come into town; at night, during 
the day. This is when the federal building 
occupation occurred- when Ce aa 
came into town. There was about 500 peo- 
ple that came to town at once... We just 
pointed out some issues. In fact, those is- 
sues did not concern the individual white 
person, the citizen of Kenora. That was 
none of this affair. Our fight is with the 
larger system, with the larger establish- 
ment. What they (the citizens of Kenora) 
have in their own hearts, in their own 
minds, we do not want. Through the occu- 
pation, we were confronting people in Ot- 
tawa and Toronto in government. This is 
what the confrontation between native 
people and the government was all about- 
nothing with the people here. 

So we pointed ouf the issues to the 
government and the government turned. 
around ghd ‘used’ the white population. of 
the town to try to, put the. ation down. 
The, progressive ideas which would benefit 





everybody, all Pore in Kenora, were be- 
ing put down by the government by usin; 
divisions- ethnic divisions- of the’ people 
right in this small town. 

During the occupation of Anicin- 
abe Park, then Minister of Indian Affairs, 
E Chretien, stated that Indians, if the 

oped to achieve any progress, should fol- 
low normal channels to settle grievances. 
What is your opinion of these "normal 
channels"? I think these normal channels 
mean being a slave. What Chretien is try- 
ing to say to native people is that the only 
way you're going to succeed is by being a 
slave. The ment of Indian Affairs 
dates back al a hundred*years. In 1976, 
it'll be a hundred years since the ee 
terror over the Indian people began. They 
established a certain system of dictatorship 
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ment of that‘dictatorship. And there is a 
whole system throughout Canada of the 
Indian Act; of the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs administration- a certain system of 
oppression against native people- and this 
is the system that the native people must 
follow if they are going to come to the lik- 
ing of the Minister of Indian Affairs. So 
what we are saying is that we must obliter- 
ate and destroy the Indian Affairs system, 
the reservation system, the band system 
and this Mok ‘hey of dictatorship ue 
native le must be stoj and le 
start chad ishing their Can ayaa tee 
own categories of government and econ- 
omy. This is what we're aiming for. I think 
the Department is still ying to perpetuate 
their dictatorial set-up. ey 35 Judd 
Buchanan now. They had Chretien before. 
They're just ating on top of the machine 
trying to tell people to shut up and get in- 
volved in this depressive situation and 
some people in the Indian organizations tell 
people to get involved in the band systems 
and the reservation system but they are in 
fact also part of that system of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs where they are a li- 
aison, where they soften the blow of the 
Department of Indian Affairs on the com- 
munity. Before Indian Affairs implements 
a certain program it filters through the In- 
dian associations. Then, it is being imple- 
mented on the reserve and it does not come 
out Geren at the end. So, if ano 

le are to get organized, they must have 
theif own independence to determine thei 
own organization, their own activities in 
their own communities: not predertimined 
by the government. 

There were certain terms of 
agreement which led to the warriors lay- 
ing down their arms and evacuating the 
park. Now what were those terms in a 
poet way? In laying down our arms and 
leaving the Anicinabe Park junds, the 
terms were secondary. I think the ab- 
soloute thing that happened was that na- 
tive people for the first time since maybe a 
hundred years back had taken up armed 
struggle to liberate themselves and direct 
confrontation to solve their problems and 
to meet the situation head-on. | think this 
was the absoloute and this has to be under- 
stood and slowly, throughout the occupa- 
tion, we met various Indian people. I think 
it was the Indian people, for example, who 
saved the Town of.Kenora from burning, 
Native people talked! to each other and 
solved. the situation’ for the town and the 


in 1941... In Brazil... 87 Indian groups were wiped out in the 
first half of the 20th centu Bon contact with expanding 
colonial frontiers- especially rubber and mining in the 
northwest, cattle in the northeast, agriculture in the sgyth 
and east, and from road building throughout all regions"*. 

While policies of forced assimilation were occasion- 
ally articulated, military and poromilitary forces were to re- 
main an essential part of controlling Native communities 
and opening up territories to exploitation. The most violent 
manifestation of this repression came in El Salvador in 1932, 
where as many as 30,000 people, primarily Indian peasants, 
were massacred following an uprising against the military 
dictatorship that took power the year prior. While the mas- 
sacres were carried out under the guise of "anti-commu- 
nism", US and Canadian naval vessels stood offshore, and 
US Marines in Nicaragua were put on alert. However, "It 
was found unnecessary for the US... and British forces to 
land" the US Chief of Naval Operations would testify before 
Congress,."as the Salvadoran government had the situation 
in hand“. During the same period in Colombia, the Indian 
leader Quintin Lame helped initiate struggles for land and 
develo an Indigenous philosophy of resistance; in the 
early 1980s, his legacy would live on in the Indian lla 
group "Commando Quintin Lame". Gonzalo Sanchez was 
another leader who helped organized the Supreme Council 
of Indians in Natagaima, Colombia, in 1920. 

fter World War 2, significant changes in the world 

capitalist economy would see increased penetration of the 
Amazon and other lowland forest regions in South America. 
In the post-War period, the US ennai in a dominant posi- 
tion in the world economy and would subsequently move to 
open up markets for economic expansion. In Western Eu- 
rope and Japan, as part of the Marshall Plan, some $30 bil- 
lion in loans and aid was pumped into the economies to re- 
‘build these countries as US markets and, not insignificantly, 
as a base of containment ane the USSR (military alliances 
swere also created through NATO and SEATO, positioned 
against the East Bloc). 
: South and Central America were to be brought 
firmly under US control, a ss begun during the early 
1900s as the US moved to replace Britain as the dominant 
imperialist nation in the region, even paying off debts owed 
to Britain. As part of the US post-War plans, South and 
Central America would also recieve billions of dollars in di- 
rect financial aid from the US and from private transnational 
banks. This aid allowed the "underdeveloped" countries to 
industrialize by importing modern technology from the US 
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(in fact, as part of US financial aid, the loans had to be spent 
in the US). The enormous debts incurred in this process 
guaranteed dependence and opened up these countries to 
multinational Saree As well, international organiza- 
tions such as the World Bank, International Bank for n- 
struction and Development, and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) were formed to provide multilat- 
eral funding aimed largely at the a rt sectors, re- 
source extraction, hydro-electric projects and infrastructure 
(roads, communications, etc.) necessary for the development 
of these industries. Linked to this "aid" scheme is the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which doesn't fund specific pro- 
jects but instead steps in with balance of payments support 
when a country is unable to Pay its debts. 

These projects and the overall industrialization 
opened up areas for further exploitation; penetration of areas 
such as the Amazon and lai le iations acceler- 
ated in the 1960s, further devastating Indigenous peoples 
and leas ing to renewed campaigns of extermination. 

course, all this economic restructuring did not 
occur without growing resistance. With growing move- 
ments against imperialism, including peasant unions, stu- 
dents, workers, guerrillas and Indians, a substantial part of 
the "aid" included military training, weapons, and equip- 
ment. US ial Forces troopers were not only in Southeast 
Asia, they were also quite busy in Central America, trainin, 
death squads and directing massacres. As part of an overall 
counter-insurgency campaign, the militarization precipitated 
an upward spiral of violence. In Guatemala alone, between 
1966-68, some 8,000 people were slaughtered by Guatemalan 
soldiers under the direction of US Green Beret advisors; US 
pilots flew US planes on bombing missions. Paramilitary 
groups/death squads hunted down "subversives” in collabo- 
ration with the government, military, multinationals, and 
land-owners*Y. main targets of this campaign, dubbed 
"Operation Guatemala", were the Mayan peoples. 

Another aspect of the counter-insurgency plans was 
that of population control. Primarily the focus of US state- 
funding, the Bpemey ta International Boge (AID) 
was established in 1961. Using the false pretext of an “over- 
population problem" being the cause of mass poverty and 
starvation- instead of imperialism- population control came 
to be championed as the most important dilemna facing the 
"modern world”. Under the guise of "family planning", AID 
began funding for a wide-range of public and private orga- 
nizations, foundations, and churches who provide training, 
equipment, and clinics for birth control programs. Between 
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1968 and 1972, "funds earmarked for population programs 
through legislation apd obligated by AID amounted to more 
than $250 million"**. South America recieved the largest 

rcentage of this funding. Besides educational material, 
birth control pills, IUDs, and other aeua devel- 
oped by a profitable gene and biotechnology industry in the 
imperialist centres, the main thrust of population control 
remains sterilization. Between 1965-71, at estimated 1 mil- 
lion women in Brazil had been sterilized*>, In Puerto Rico, 
34 of, ll women of child-bearing age had been sterilized by 
1965*°. Between 1963-65, re than 40,000 women in 
Colombia had been sterilized*’. In contrast to these pro- 
grams in the "Third World", the imperialist centres see re- 
Strictions on abortion and struggles for women's reproduc- 
tive choice. But even here there is a double standard for 
non-European women: 

s Brightman, United Native Americans Presi- 
dent, estimates that of the Native population of 800,000 (in 
the US), as many as 42% of the women of childbearinį age 
and 10% of the men... have been sterilized... The first offical 
inquiry into the sterilization of Native women... by Dr. Con- 
nie Uri... reported that 25,000 Indian women had been per- 





Parliament 


of the agreement that were indicated As we were going uj r. 
in we saw trucks passing by, big army 
was only... to pra down our guns... So that led with soldiers. There was 
le 


is all we did. gave them some broken- 
nels and some toys and they were 
satisfied. And they agreed to a lot of o 
grams which they would implement. The 
park- Anicinabe Park- would be going to 
court for settlement. The charges, various 
charges that were consequential to the oc- 

, cupation were dro . There was a 
promise of lots of new housing and differ- 
ent things like that for the area but I think 
the reason why the people left the park 
wasn't because of the agreement we signed 

s with the government... I think the native 
people themselves had formed an agree- 
ment and then they left and I think it was 
totally irrelevant what the agreement was 
between the native people and the govern- 
ment because we can sign that agreement- 
renew it- tomorrow, you know. 

I want to ask ee one specific 

| question regarding the clash that occurred 
on Parliament Hill in September of 1974. 
. Now, was that demonstration meant as a 
political gesture- a public relations ges- 
ture- or were there specific goals that you 
hoped to achieve by the appearance on the 
Hill? | think the way we planned it while 
we were in Anicinabe Park was to have a 
demonstration on Parliament Hill to illus- 
trate the oppression and dictatorship 
against native people to the rest of the 
world; what Canada was doing to native 
, people; what Canada was doing to the na- 
tive communities. I think our objective was 
to illustrate the serious contradictions in the 
democratic system of Canada, to show that, 
in Agia , it commits death on nS native 
le. This was our purpose: to show it to 
aa people, to show it bi the United Na- 
tions and the rest of North America. So 
` what we wanted to do was have a large 
number of people on Parliament Hill at the 
opening of the House of Commons, the 
opening of parliament, to demonstrate the 
oppression. 

So we tried to figure out a way to 
bring the people to Ottawa September 30th 
and we organized the Native People's Car- 
avan. I went to sixteen cities throughout 
Canada, organizing the caravan and also 
the demonstration. I went to different sup- 
port groups, formed and organized support 
groups throughout Canada, and got finan- 
cial assistance from various sources so that 
we could bring and féed a lot of people in 
Ottawa... And we: did: get approximatel 
800 to 900 native’ people on Parliament Hill 
that-day: ~~ 


lice lining the streets, protecting the 
Consulate and other obscure places as we 
were going towards Parliament Hill. So be- 
fore we got to the gate, there was a line of 
about 100 RCMP with a barricade. I was at 
the front and there were other people there 
with a drum. And | asked the people if 
hat wanted to go through and go up to the 
Hill. The people said: "We want to go 
through", so we rushed the first line of po- 
lice. We defeated the RCMP, the first line 
of RCMP, about 100 of them, we ran 
through the barricade until we got to the 
second barricade. There was another barri- 
cade by the steps. We went walking up 
there. We got to the top of the stairs. There 
was a double line this time of RCMP in- 
cluding the national guard with bayonets 
and everything. They were at the back- 
ground, so there was actually three lines of 
police. So we sang some songs and we 
made various comments and tall to each 
other. We talked to the police. We talked 
to the government penduga pey were be- 
hind closed doors. We read the demands of 
the Native Peopice Caravan and then we 
asked the people if they wanted to go a lit- 
tle bit further- to step into the open- be- 
cause we were or between gates there. 
The people said: "Yeah", so we started ad- 
vancing again. I was at the front at that 
time and we started breaking down a barri- 
cade. We started driving two lines of police 
right back- about 250 police there started 
going back. We were trying to get to that 
open oe ae aes relax alittle bit 
more but the police kept trying to stop us... 
So we pushen a little Adk Started 
beating the police back. We didn't have no 
clubs or anything, just fists, hands, and 
pushed them just a little, not necessarily 
trying to hit them but just trying to make 
our way through the place. 

And, while we were defeating two 
lines of those RCMP, the national guard 
with their bayonets started coming for- 
ward. There was about fifty or seventy-five 
of them... They lowered their guns with the 
bayonets pointing towards us and they 
started marching towards us. That was at 
the same time that the riot police advanced 
from the right of the demonstration and 
started hitting pep le with the clubs and 
their guns. ey. had tear-gas s and 
they were hitting the people with that. The 
people were caught in that stairway. Tt was 
very Kard to move around physically and I 
think the riot police didn't surprise the 





people. The people at the time were not 
= know, the men were still 
fighting the RCMP but they (the police) 
started hitting the spe and kids. The 
kids started ‘ing anc e started 
running back and the women fell to the 
ground and we had to pick them up. Some 
women were fighting back. There was a lot 
of policemen that were crying too. A lot of 
them went to the hospital. So we went 
down the stairs and the riot police was at 
the front of the line this time and they 
brought in their guns and they aimed at us 
for a long time... then they charged a; 
Then the people went to the streets. From 
there, we organized back to what we called 
the Native People’s Embassy. So, 1 think 
that the riot police attacking the demon- 
stration was a retaliation of the federal jus- 
tice department of Canada and also partic- 
ularly the Province of Ontario to retaliate 
on the native pope for their armed insur- 
rection at Anicinabe Park. This is why the 
riot police attacked on Parliament Hill be- 
cause it was the first time for a long time 
that native e people defied the government of 
Canada... We took up arms and freed our- 
selves... but in return the government came 
running down with guns and clubs. 

I understand you subscribe to the 
rinciples of Midewin which Heather 
obertson has described as "a mystical 

communion with the spirits". Now, can 
you tell me what advantage you see spiri- 
tualism having for organizing native peo- 
ple? And what progress do you think na- 
tive people will make on the basis of par- 
ticipating in more spiritually-based orga- 


nizations? I think, first of all, that spiritu- 
alism is a term commonly used by white 
s and I think it describes a mental im- 
age of somebody practising shenanigans in 
the air. Midewin is the ceremonies of the 
entire community of native people, of 
Anicinabe people. There is pow-wows, 
there is dit it kind of ceremonies, the 
belief in the community way- the life of the 
community. There is no idealism or spiri- 
tualism as used by other le. I think it 
is just a full and material understanding of 
the sald of Anicinabe poop) the tradi- 
tions of the Ojibway people. The cere- 
monies, the culture, they have to go 
through the ways in order to fully under- 
stand the Midewin. They have to an 
entire lifetime of practise. So that's why I 
say that is not the same kind of spiritualism 
that's used by backward, cowaraly people 
who ‘call themselves militants. s 
an escape from the ‘political ‘or from the 





confrontation they've gotten themselves 
into. it's an escape route. A lot of contem- 
porary militant people have taken spiritu- 
alism as an escape, to run away from the 
confrontations and the great deal of com- 
mittment and cou that is needed to get 
involved in community organizing. 

So that is not what I'm talking 
about, what we have taken up in our area 
in the movement of native people. What 
we mean by spiritualism is a totally differ- 
ent sense. It has nothing to do with spirits 
or ghosts or anything like that, or a mys- 
tery. It's nothing like that, It's just going 
home, going home and working at home 
with your people and going through deep 
ceremonies, learning about our families and 
the traditions or history- not going back- 
ward but going forward- to practise the 
ceremony. For example, I went to a 
Midewin ceremony to get married. I gave 
my life towards my people... when some- 
body else looks at the native community, 
they call these things spiritual, but to us, 
they're material, lifeline connections. So 
this is what I mean when we organize na- 
tive people. We have to remain where we 
are, based soundly on the ground within 
the roots of our own community, within the 
roots of our own family... Some people 
have no idea of what kind of committment 
it takes te Bet involved in the ways of your 
people. You have to sacrifice a lot of the 
dreams and aspirations which were totally 
false ae ~ uated in ae aie a 
minds of the youn, le throughout 
Canada and the US Podute ropogánda, 
from the press, from the books, from the 
comics, from movies, from advertisements: 
the kind of dreams that are instituted on 
people. You can't base a movement or or- 

nization on a superficial scale... People 

ave to sacrifice their entire life, to into 
it with their whole body, with their whole 
mind and thing. You have to make a 
lifetime commitment. I think, politically, 
this is the only way you can start off. You 
have to be soundly on the ground with the 
rest of the people and organize from there. 
If you go outside of the community, you 
put yourself on the limb and then you have 
to look for escapes and try to get back some 
place, you know. 
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manently sterilized within Indian Health Services facilities 
alone through 1975... 

"According to a 1970 fertilization study, 20% of 
married Black women had been sterilized, almost three 
times the percentage of white married women. There was a 


180% rise in the number of sterilizations ed during 
1972-73 in New York city municipal hospitals which serve 
predominantly Puerto Rican neighborhoods”. Similiar re- 


sults were found in Inuit communities in the Northwest Ter- 
titories. Clearly, "overpopulation" is not an issue in North 
America, nor is it in South or Central America. Rather, it is a 
method for reducing specific portions of the population who 
would caus against their oppression and who have no 
place in the schemes of capital. In other words, "It is more 
effective to kill illas in the womb". 

Of all the South American countries that underwent 
massive industrialization after World War 2, Brazil is pees 
bly the most well known. Following a 1964 coup bacl 
the US, IMF and mulinationals, foreign investment rose 
steadily. Between 1964-71, over $4 billion had been pum: 
into Brazil through the World Bank, AID, IDB, and others”. 

Between 1900-57, the Indigenous population of 
Brazil had declined from over 1 million to less than 
200,0000, through the rubber boom, ranching, and mining 
industries. Following the 1964 coup and the rise*in forei 
investment, the penetration of the Amazon region in Partic- 
ular was increased. As these industries invaded even more 
Indian lands, a renewed campaign of extermination ac- 
compnaied them. Indians were hunted down by death 
squads, their communities bombed and massacred, and dis- 
ease epidemics purposely spread through injections and in- 
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fected blankets. In the 1960s alone, 

"Of the 19,000 Monducurus believed to have ex- 
isted in the 30s, only 1200 were left. The strength of the 
Guaranis had been reduced from 5,000 to 300. were 
400 Carajas left out of 4,000. Of the Cintas Largas, who had 
been attacked from the air and driven into the mountains, 

ssibly 500 had survived out of 10,000... Some like the 
apaiunas- in this case from a gift of sugar laced with ar- 
senic- had disappeared altogether’Y!. 

All these atrocities were part of a “pacification” 
campaign aimed at eliminating the Indians, who here too 
were seen as obstacles to "development". The government 
agencies responsible for "Indian affairs” were some of the 
worst agents in this campaign, so much so that the poorly- 
named Indian Protection Service had to be disbanded and 
replaced by the National Indian Foundation (FUNAI. Not 
surprisingly, the only real changes were in the names. By 
1970, plans for building an extensive road system for all the 
industries that had recently invaded the Amazon were an- 
nounced. The following’ year, the president of FUNAI 
signed a decree which read “Assistance to the Indian will be 
complete as possible, but cannot obstruct national develo) 
ment nor block the various axes of penetration into the 
Amazon region"°4. The Trans-Amazonic road system re- 
sulted in the forced relocation of some 25 Indian nations and 
thousands of deaths, The struggle against the roads contin- 
ues today. 

Brazil is only one example; similiar developments 
resulted in other South American countries. 

Seemingly in contrast to these extermination cam- 





‘igns, Canada aj to be moving towards a much 
Mote "liberal" eE Natives had even been given the 
poe to vote, the pass laws had been scrapped, and pot: 
laches were once again permitted! In fact, the Indian Act it- 
self was being verted by some as an impediment to the as- 
similation of Native peoples. The combined effects of the 
Indian Act, the residential schools, etc. had so debilitated 
Native peoples that they were almost no longer needed; once 
po il cultural bases, such as the ich, were reduced to 
near spectacles for the enjoyment of Euro-Canadian similiar 
to rodeo shows. By 1969, the government went so far as to 
articulate its goals in the aptly-titled "White Paper"; the in- 
tent was to end the special l and constitutional status of 
Natives, and to deny the relevancy of treaty rights. Ostensi- 
bly a policy to "help" the Indian, the paper even su; ted a 
total revision of the Indian Act and a gradual Phasing out of 
the Department of Indian Affairs over a five year period. In 
the denial of treaty rights and land claims, the Paper stated, 

"These aboriginal claims to land are so and 
ed ioe es not realistic to think of them as specific 
aims capable of remed: except through a policy and 
m that will end injustice to indians as aiala of the 
madian community’ 
During the same period, Canada was moving to- 
wards inc resource extraction. This had begun in the 
1950s especially in the mining of uranium for nuclear en 
and as export for the US nuclear energy and weapons in- 
dustry. Uranium mining was centred primarily in 
Saskatchewan and in the US southwest. As well, there was 
increased oil and gas exploration in the North and the de- 
velopment of hydro-electric projects. What better way to 
ush through these dangerous and damaging projects than 
by acclerating the ovens long-term assimilation pol- 
icy and denying Native land title? Clearly, extermination 
campaigns in Brazil and assimilation policies in Canada are 
two sides of the same coin: destroying Native nations and 
opening up the lands to further exploitation. What these 
Rogen didn't count on was the continued resistance of 
lative peoples. 





THE PEOPLE AIM FOR FREEDOM 


Along with an explosion of international struggles 
in the 1960s, including national liberation movements in 
Afrika, Asia, and in the Americas, there was an upsurge in 
Native people's resistance. This uj urge found its "Bac = 
und in the continued struggles of Native peoples and the 
evelopment of the struggle against increased resource ex- 
traction throughout the Americas. 


In South and Central America Native resistance 
grew alongside the student, worker, women's and guerrilla 
movements, which were comprised largely of Mestizos in 
the urban centres. 

In Ecuador, the Shuar nation had formed a federa- 
tion based on regional associations of Shuar communities in 


genous organizations; it would also be the focus o 
ernment repression as in 1969 when its main offices were 
burnt down and its leaders attacked and imprisoned. In 
1971, the Indigenous Regional Council of Cauca (CRIC) was 
formed in Co! ey 000 Indians from 10 communities. 
CRIC quickly initiated a campaign for recuperating stolen 
reserve lands. In Bolivia, two Aymaran organizations were 
formed: the Mink'a and the Movimiento Tupac Katari. Na- 
tional and international conferences were held in various 
countries, and by 1974 a conference in Paraguay drew dele- 
gates from every country in South and Central America from 
a large number of Indian nations. x 

A primary focus of these Indigenous movements 
was recuperating stolen lands, and widespread occupations, 
protests, and road blockades were organized. In Chile, Ma- 
puches began “fence-running"- moving fences which seper- 
ated reserve lands from farm lands and extending the re- 
serve territory. In Mexico, Indigenous peasants carried out 
large-scale occupations: by 1975 there were 76 occupations in 
Sinaloa alone, and some 25,000 acres of land occupied in 
Sinaloa and Sonora. By December of 1976, tens of thousands 
occupied land in Sonora, Sinaloa, Durango, and Coahuila?*. 
Of course, these and many other occupations and prot 
did not occur without severe repression. Assasinations, 
massacres, destruction of communities, and scorched earth 
policies were directed against the Indigenous movements. 

Similarily, the reclaiming of traditional Indian lands 
was also a primary focus of struggle in North America. One 
of the first of these occupations in this period was the seizing 
of the Seaway International Bridge in Ontario b) Mohawks, 
in December 1968. The action was to protest the Canadian 
state's decision to levy customs duties on goods carried 
across the international border by Mohawks, despite a treaty 
which stipulated this right and the fact that the border area 
was on Mohawk lan The occupation ended when RCMP 
and Ontario Provin Police stormed the bridge and ar- 
tested 48 Mohawks. However, the struggle of the Mohawks 
was to precipitate occupations which were to follow as a 
“Red Nationalism/Red Power" movement swept across both 
Canada and the US, alongside Black, Chicano, and Puerto 
Rican liberation movements. 

In 1968, the American Indian Movement (AIM) was 
formed in Minneapolis-St. Paul. At first an organization 
modelled after Euro-American Left ups and inspired in 
part by the Civil Rights struggles of the 1950s and 60s, as 
well as the Black Panthers, Al gee pening police vi- 
olence, racism, and poverty. Initially urban-based and ES 
dominantly centred in the Dakotas and Nebraska, IM 
quickly spread to a widespread movement represented in 
both urban ghettos and rural reserve areas. x 
Although AIM members would be involved in 
many of the struggles that would develop- partly because 
AIM was an international movement and not regional- AIM 
itself was only one part of the "Red Nationalist” movement. 
In 1968, the National Alliance for Red Power had formed on 
the West Coast, and the following year Indians occupied Al- 
catraz Island in San Francisco harbour, claiming they had 
“discovered” it; the occupation would: last 19:months and 
would become known as the first major event in the struggle 
for"Red Power": Another dspeetof this’ period was the con- 
















tinuing local and ional daily struggles, independe 

though not totally unclated from the emerging Native li 

eration movement, in communities fighting theft of lan 

verty, pollution, etc. In 1970, for example, 200 Metis ar 

Indians occupied the Alberta New Start Centre at Lac | 

Biche, protesting against the federal government's cancell 
m 


tion of the 
Thareane year, AIM partici 


of Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower ship replica c 
"Thanksgiving pav as well as organizing protests and a 
tions against the BIA. In South Dakota, a protest at tl 
Custer Courthouse was attacked by police, leading to a ri 
in which the court and several buildings were burned dow 
In 1972, AIM organized the "Trail of Broken Treaties Car 
van", and prepared a 20 point position parer concerning th 
general condition of Native peoples in the US. The Tre 
ended in Washington, DC, where demonstrators occupic 
and ered the offices of the BIA. 

e following year, traditionalists in the Pine Rids 
reservation in South ta requested AIM support after 
campaing of terror led by Tribal President Dick Wilson an 
BIA thugs. On February 27, a caravan of people went | 
Wounded Knee for a council- the site of the 1890 massacr 
The area was almost ey surrounded by police, an 
a one day meeting turned into a 71 day armed occupation i 
which 300 people resisted a lange military and paramilitar 
force consisting of FBI agents, BIA police, local and state pc 
lice, and military personnel. Two Natives were shot deac 
two wounded, and one Federal ee wounded. Thre 
weeks into the liberation of Wounded Knee, the Indpender 
Oglala Nation was established. "The Independent Oglal 
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Nation was more than just a brave gesture by a band of be 
sieged Indians. It represented the gravest threat in more 
than a century to the plans of the US government to subdue 
the Native people of the US and to deprive them pf thei: 
lands for the exploitation and profit of white intersts'®9, 
As supplies dwindled and the military prepared fo 
a final assault, the defenders decided to withdraw. On May 
7, about half the people filtered through the ay lines 
and the following day about 150 who remained laid dowr 
their arms. In the period following, the FBI, BIA, and Wil 
son's regime conducted a campaign of terror; by 1976 as 
many as 250 people in and around Pine Ridge were dead, in. 
cluding 50 members of AIM. Shootings, firebombings, as 
saults, and assasinations were carried out by Wilson's goons 
and in conjunction with the FBI's Counter-Intelligence Pro- 
m (COINTELPRO). On June 26, 1975, an FBI raid on ar 
IM encampment resulted in a fire-fight in which two FBI 
nts and an Oglala, Joseph Stuntz, were shot dead, Al: 
ough Stuntz' death was never investigated, nor were the 
many other killings of Oglala traditionalists and AIM mem- 
bers sone this period, the FBI launched a campaign to im- 
rison AIM members for the two dead agents. Eventually 
nard Peltier would be convicted of the killings in a trial 
that showed nothing more than that the FBI had fabricated 
evidence and testimony. 
In the same year as the liberation of Wounded 
Knee, AIM was also éstablished in Canada following the 
Cache Creek highway blockade in BC. The blockade was 
against poor housing conditions on a nearby Native reserve. 
In November of that year, the Indian Affairs office in 
Kenora, Ontario was occupied for one day by Ojibways. The 
following year, members of the Ojibway Warrior's Society 
and AIM initiated an armed occupation of Anicinabe Park, 
near Kenora, from July 22 to August 8. Two months earlier, 
Mohawks from’ Akwesasne’ and’ Matinawake had occupied 
Moss'Lake in-wpper state New York; ftéclaiming and renam- 


ay 
tl 


ing the area Ganienkeh- Land of the Flint, the traditional 
name for the Kanienkehake, People of the Flint. After a 
shooting incident between White vigilantes and Mohawks, 
police insisted on entering Ganienkeh to investigate but 
were refused entry. As the threat of a police raid increased, 
Natives, including some veterans from Wounded Knee, 
tushed to Ganienkeh. Bunkers were built and defensive 
Jines established. In the end, police withdrew (in 1977, the 
‘Mohawks agreed to leave Moss Lake in exchange for land in 
cinto County, which is closer to Kahnawake and Akwe- 
sasne). 

On September 14, 1974, the "Native People’s Cara- 
van" left Vancouver, initiated by Natives who had partici- 
pated in the Anicinabe Park occupation. Similiar to the Trail 
of Broken Treaties, the Caravan demanded ition and 
respect for treaty and aboriginal rights, settlement of Native 
land claims, an end to the Indian Act, and an investigation of 
the DIA by Natives aimed at dissolving it. By September 
30th, the Caravan had brought around 300-900 Natives to 
Parliament Hill in Ottawa. Instead of a meeting with par- 
liament, the protest faced riot police and barricades. As po- 
lice attacked the demonstration, clashes broke out, leaving 
dozens of Natives and nine police injured. 

In 1976, the "Trail of Self-Determination" left the 
West coast of the aes one of many anti-Bicentennial 
protests organized by Native les. it's pu was to 
get the government's answer tothe points raised by the 1972 
caravan. As in that protest, government officials refused to 
meet with the people and 47 demonstrators were arrested at 
the BIA offices in Washington, DC. 

It was also during this period that Native peoples 
began organizing around international bodies. In the US, 
members of AIM and numerous traditional leaders and el- 


gai formed the International Indian Treaty Conference, in 
"The thrust of the Treaty Conference is for recogni- 
tion of treaties by the US as a means of restoring sovereign 
relations between the native nations and that country. Then, 

_ there will be moves to control exploitation, return control of 
native lands to... the native nation, anda return to forms of 

- government sppe to each nation". 

t The ITC was the first Indian fone to apply 
for and recieve UN Non-Governmental nization status. 
Delegates from the IITC, CRIC, and other South and Central 
American Indigenous organizations formed the basis for 

` developing legalistic frameworks based on international 
laws aimed at restoring sovereign nation status for First Na- 
tions. Conferences such as the 1977 UN-sponsored NGO 
meeting on "problems of Western Hemishpere Indigenous 
Peoples" or the Fourth International Russell Tribunal in 1980 
were organized to examine and document the continuation 


of genocidal practises, and to develo; licies concerning, 
thes i . Fhe end result of these conferences appears to 

forum for documenting genocide, and, exertin 
some level of international p n 






s AIM member Russell Means has stated, "It appears use- 
to the US or its legal system to restore its 

honor UN take, 
role in the US-led Gulf War, and its recent repeal of the con- 


demnation of Zionism as racism, the UN itself seems useless. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR THE LAND 


As previously discussed, the world economic sys- 
tem underwent profound panga following and as a result 
of the Second World War. In the post-War economic boom, 

lans for new energy policies began to be formulated in the 

IS and Canada. As already noted, one pees of these plans 
was based on uranium mining and its application in nuclear 
energy and weapons bere As well, plans for aening 
water and/or hydro-electric power from Canada to the U: 
were also formulated in 1 aoe the North American 
Water and Power Alliance (NAWAPA). Following the 1973 
“Oil Crisis", plans for developing “internal” energy sources 
were intensified. In the US, this energy policy was dubbed 
"Project Independence”, 

"It seems clear that the US government has antici- 
pated that American natives- like those of other colonized 
areas of the world who have tried to resist the theft of their 
natural resources- might put up a fight... this seems the most 
logical conclusion to draw from Senate Bill 826, an expansion 
of the Federal Energy Act of 1974 into a US centred 
“comprehensive energy policy’. Section 616 of this Bill pro- 
poses that the Energy Administrator “is authorized to pro- 
vide for participation of military personnel in the perfor- 
mance of his functions" and that armed forces personnel so 
assigned will be, in effect, an independent “energy army", 
under the direct control of the Department of Energy"?. 

As well, in 1971 a group of electrical power genera- 
tion companies and government resources bureaucrats is- 
sued the North Central Power Study, 

“Which proposed the cevopaent of f Spal strip 
mining in Montana, Wyoming, and the Dakotas..."9”. 


In Canada, these plans can be seen in the hydro- 
electric projects built in Manitoba and in James Bay, north- 
ern eter There was also the penetration of the Canadian 


north with oil and gas exploration, the Mackenzie Valley 
pipeline, uranium mining in Sasketchewa, etc. In the US, the 
new energy policies precipitated various attacks on Native 
nations. 

In 1974, Public Law 93-531 was passed authorizing 
the partition of joint Hopi and Navajo lands in northern Ari- 
zona and the forced relocation of some 13,000 people. The 

urpose of the relocation was ostensibly to resolve a false 
'Hopi-Navajo land dispute". In fact, there is some 19 billion 
tons of coal in this ie? Another example is that of 
Wounded Knee. During World War 2, a north-western por- 
tion of the Pine Ridge reservation was "borrowed" by the 
federal government for use as an aerial gunnery range. It 
was to be returned when the war ended. 

"Well, the war ended in 1945 and along about 1970, 
some of the traditional people on the reserve started askin; 
"Where is our land? We want it back". What had hay 
was that a certain agency.., NASA, had circled a satellite and 
that satellite was circled in co-operation with... the National 
Uranium Research and. Evaluations Institute., What, they 
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discovered was that there was a 


payficularily rich uranium 
deposit within... the gunnery range". 

Dick Wilson was put in Ee as Tribal Council 
President, financed, supplied and backed by the govern- 
ment, with the pope of having him sign over the 
fange lands to the US goverment. On June 26,1995, Dick 
Wilson signed this 10 per cent of the Pine Ridge reserve land 
to the federal government; the same day that the FBI raided 
the AIM encampment . 

“In a period barely exceeding 200 years, the 100% of 
the territory which was in Indigenous hands in 1600, was 
reduced to 10% and over the next 100 years to 3%. We retain 
nominal rights to about 3% of our original territory within 
the USA today. Native peoples were consigned to what was 
thought to be the most useless possible land... Ironically, 
from the pers ive of the Predator, this turned out to be 
the land which contained about 2/3 of what the US consid- 
ers to be its domestic uranium reserve. Perhaps 25% of the 
readily accessible low-sulphur coal. Perhaps 1/5 of the oil 
and natural gs. Virtually all of the copper and bauxit 
There is gold. There gre renewable resources and water 
rights in the arid west’6!, 

Similiar comparisons can be found in Canada and 
the countries of South and Central America. With massive 
changes in industrialization and in demands, along 
with new technologies in locating and extracting resources, 
the colonization s has, since the Second World War, 
entered a new Phase. Along with these flashpoints arising 
from the "Last Indian Ws r Energy”, there is the daily 
demands of capital in other industries such as forestry, fis 
ing, rubber, agriculture, ranching, etc. and in land for mil 
tary weapons testing, training, etc. 

‘aking these developments since World War 2, and 

the colonization process prior to this, a clearer understand- 

of the history of Indigenous resistance becomes clearer. 

lost importantly, however, is understanding that this re- 
sistance continues today. 


IN TOTAL RESISTANCE 























































“Now that war is being forced upon us, we will turn our hearts 

and minds to war and if too we will wage with all our might... Our 

Spirits are strong. We are together at last with ourselves and the 

world of our ancestors; we are proud before our children and our 

generations unborn... We are free. No yoke of white ment 
fe are 


Die can contain us. free"- Mohawk Nation Office, 
ugust 27, 1990. 


In March 1990, the Mohawks of Kanesatake occu- 
pied the Pines- traditional lands w] also contain the peo- 
ples cemetery and a lacrosse field- against the Municipality 
of Oka's plans to expand an adjacent golf course over the 
Pines. The golf course expansion was part of Oka's plans to 
expand a lucrative tourist indusi July 11, over 100 

of the Qu j) attac 


firing tear-gas and concussion grenades. Members of the 
Kahnawake Warrior's Society and warriors from Kanesa- 
returned fire. In the exchange of fire, one SQ officer 
was killed. Following the fire-fight in the Pines and the re- 
treat of the police, Warriors from Kahnawake seized the 
Mercier Bridge- a major commuter bridge into Montreal- to 
deter a second SQ attack. More barricades were erected on 
roads and highways around both Kanesatake and Kah- 
nawake by hundreds of Mohawk women and men- settin, 

into motion one of the longest armed stand-offs in Nort! 

America in recent history. The stand-off, which saw hun- 
dreds of police and over 4,000 troops from the Canadian 
Armed Forces deployed, initiated widespread solidarity 
from Native peoples across Canada; road and railway block- 
ades were erected, Indian Affairs offices occupied, demon- 
strations held, and sabotage carried out against railwa) 

bridges and electrical power lines. The vulnerability of suc’ 

infrastructure was well known, and in fact this possibility of 
an escalation in Native resistance was a main part of why 
there was no massacre carried out against the Natives and 
supporters who held out in the Treatment Centre. On 
September 26, the last remaining defenders made the collec- 
tive decision to disengage- not surrender- and [ae to 
move out of the area. were, in theory, walking e, 
refusing to surrender for they had committed no "crimes" in 
defending sovereign Mohawk land. Needless to the 
de- 


ing some of the Warriors to torture including 


say, 
colonialist occupation forces disagreed and captured the 


fenders, subj 
beatings and mock executions. 

At the same time, members of the Peigan Lone- 
fighter's Society had diverted the sacred Oldman eee: 
from a dam system in Alberta and confronted the RCMP. 


Milton Born With A Tooth would be subsequently arrested 
for firing two warning shots into the air. He has since been 
sentenced to 18 months. 

As well, the Lil'wat nation in BC erected road 
blockades on their traditional land in an assertion of their 
sovereignty as well as part of the solidarity campaign with 
the Mohawks. Four months later the Rí would raid the 
bloackade and arrest some 50 Lil'wat and supporters, on 
November 6. On November 24, a logging operation on Lu- 
bicon Cree land in northern Alberta was attacked and some 
$20,000 in damage inflicted on vehicles and \ipment. 
Thirteen Lubicon Cree including Chief Bernard Ominayak 
were subsequently charged with the action but have yet to 
be put on trial; a trial they have refused to recognize as 
having anp jeri on Lubicon Cree land. 

ring the same period, Indigenous peoples in 
South america were carrying forward their struggles. 

In Bolivia in October, 1990, some 800 Indians from 
the Amazon are Moxenos, Yuracares, Chimanes and 
Guaranies- wall 330 miles from the northern city of 
Trinidad to La Paz in a month-long "March for Land and 
Dignity". When the march reached the mountain pass that 
seperates the highlands from the Amazon plains, thousands 
of Aymaras, Quechuas and Urus from the across the Boli- 
vian highlands were there to them. Like their sisters 
and brothers in North America, this march was against log- 
ging operations as well as cattle ranching on Indian land. 

In Ecuador, from, June, 4th to 8th, 1990, a 


widespread Indigenous uprising paralyzed the country. 
Nearly all major roads and highways were blocked, demon- 
strations and festivals of up to 50, 
country, despite massive police and militai 
Demonstrations were attacked, protesters 


spread throughout the 
repression. 
ten, tear- 

ssed and shot. Through the coordination of CONAIE 
(Confederacion de Nacionalidades del Ecudaor)- a national 


Indian organization formed in 1986- a 16 point "Mandate for 
the Defense, Life, and Rights of the Indi 
ties" was released. The demands includ 
lands, consitutional and tax reforms, and the dissolution of 
various government-controlled psuedo-Indian o: 

tions. The government agreed to negotiations on the de- 
mands; the uprising had restricted food supp 
ban areas, disrupted water and electricity supply, closed 
down schools, and occupied oil wells, airpo: 
stations. The Indigenous uprising had effectively shut down 


nous Nationali- 
control of Indian 


niza- 
lies to the ur- 


rts, and radio 


the country. 
In the 500 years since the Genocide first landed in 
. the Caribbean, it's clear that the colonization process contin- 


ues; the killings, thefts, and destruction of natural life con- 
tinues. The original conquistadors have been replaced b 

miliary forai and death squads in the South, and by mili- 
tary an 

Onea, CAE OW joined by deadly pesticides and in- 
dustrial pollutants. Slavery is gone, so we are told, but in 
any case Indigenous peoples, Blacks, and poor Mestizos fill 
the prisons in disproportianate numbers. And some things 
haven't really chang 


police forces in the North. European disease epi- 


at all: the original peoples still exist in 






suicides, and the despair of alco- 


iti f a 
Se eatin inks yan ago. But something 


holism- conditions introduced 500 
else has also remained: the spirit of resistance and the strug- 
gle against the colonizers. The resistance against this geno- 
cide has been continuous and shows that the people have 
neither been defeated nor conquered. ` 
In this way, the Campaign for 500 Years of EEA 
nous Resistance in 1992 forms an important point in this 
history: "In our continent, history can be divided into 3 
phases; before the arrival of the invaders; these five hundred 
rs; and that period, beginning today, which we must de- 
ne and build” (Campaign 500 Years of Indigenous and 
Popular Resistance). 


In the Spirit of C: Horse, 
In the Spirit of Tupac Katari, 
In Total Resistance. 


FOOTNOTES 
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This article was originally printed 
in Indian Nation, Vol. 3 No. 1, 
April 1976, and remains a brief in- 
troduction to the development and 
practise of the American Indian 
Movement. 


“Somewhere, these young men 
started the American Indian 
Movement. And they came to 
our reservation and they 
turned that light on inside. 
And its getting bigger, now we 
can see things", an Oglala El- 
der. 


That "somewhere" that the 
American Indian Movement 
(AIM) got its start was in the 
prisons of the American Mid- 
west, especially Minnesota, 
around the mid-1960s. Like 
other oppressed peoples, Indi- 
ans were beginning to ask why 
so many of their brothers and 
sisters were either behind bars 
or on the skids, condemned to 
perpetual poverty, broken 
ealth, and despair. Indian 
cultural clubs started to grow 
and strengthen behind the 
walls of federal and state peni- 
tentiaries as Indian people 
came to understand and appre- 
ciate the unique spiritual and 
cultural heritage which they 
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the American Indian Move- 
ment relies very, very heavily 
on the traditional elders and 
the holy men of the various 
tribes- to give them the direc- 
tion they need so they can best 
help the Indian people”. 

That's why you will 
always see the big drums and 
the peace pipe wherever AIM is 
involved. Indian people be- 
lieve the power of the universe 
is held within the peace pipe, 
and that it is an important 
check against the danger of In- 
dians bringing harm to them- 





















or "use" the land; they must fit 
in with it and take care of it. In 
the language of white people, 
Indians are bound by their reli- 
gion and their sense of their 
own identity to protect the en- 
vironment. 

Armed with this phi- 
losophy, AIM started to get ac- 
tive in the Sioux country of 
North and South Dakota and 
Nebraska in 1969. First, AIM 
helped young Sioux men and 
women stand up to the 
hassling of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, which insisted 
that the old “pagan” Indian tra- 
ditions- "everything from reli- 

ion to hair ‘style’ must go. 
en, AIM was called upon to 
confront racism directly when 
two elderly Indian men were 
Savagely tortured and killed for 
kicks by white toughs in sepa- 
rate incidents. Naturally, none 
of the whites involved were 
charged. In both cases, AIM 
was asked vt local Indian peo- 
ple to help them get justice. In 
‘one case, more than 2,000 
ple from the  surroundin 
country side marched on the 
town of Gordon, Nebraska, and 
literally forced the officials to 
charge the criminals. In the 
other case, a protest gathering 


































possessed. 
In 1968, in Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul, a group of Indian 
ex-cons, including Clyde Belle- 
court, Dennis Banks and 
George Mitchell, decided to try 
to give some direction to this 
rebirth. At first, their under- 
of the movement was 
urban-orients litical groups 
that dominated the ee they. 
put pressure, through sit-ins 
and other methods, on the 
“War on Poverty” bureaucracy 
to ensure greater Indian repre- 
sentation in decision-makin 
and they helped Indian people 
organize themselves for self- 
protection against police and 
judicial abuse. 


SPIRITUAL HERITAGE 


These projects were 
successful in that they helped 
correct some of the most glar- 
ing injustices that confront In- 
dians in the white man’s city, 
and they continue to this day in 
many places throughout North 
America. But very quickly the 
people of AIM realized” that 
they had been ignoriny the two 
greatest strengths of the Indian 
people: their spiritual heritage 
and their relation to the land. 
Without accommodating these 
two strengths, no movement 
for the regeneration of the In- 
dian people could succeed. 

‘An early member of 
AIM recalls that a number of 
AIM people heard about a tra- 
ditional spiritual leader named 
Crow Dog who lived on the 
Rosebud Sioux reservation in 
South Dakota. They decided to 
visit to see ìf he could 

i spiritual and the sec- 
struggle. 
And Crow Dog told 
if they were to be a 
n ates eae they 
e spiritual in- 
of our medicine 
jur holy people. And 
actually when the 
. Indian Movement 
born; because we 
AIM is not only an 
Indian people, it is 
l rebirth of our na- 












































carries the spiritu- 


ancient le and 
people’ So now, 


Anna Mae Aquash, AIM 
member killed on Pine Ridge 





selves and of initiating vio- 
lence. But AIM'’s commitment 
to traditional ways be- 
yond merely smoKing the pipe 
and beating the drum. Rather 
than sampung to impose its 
own views on Indian commu- 
nities, AIM adapts itself to the 
changing conditions from one 
community to the next. As 
Leonard Peltier says: "We have 
never gone any place without 
being asked by the chiefs and 
elders; we have never gone an 

place without a medicine man". 





BACK TO THE RESERVA- 
TIONS 


As it got more in- 
volved with traditional reli- 
gion, AIM started to extend its 
mission to the countryside. 
Says an AIM member: "Many 
times, Indian men or Indian 
families would rotate between 
the city and the reservation for 
a long time- each time thinking 
that when he changed his resi- 
dence, he was changing his life 
for the better. 

“We realized that our 
involvement had to be with a 
total structure of Indian life 
across the whole nation. We 
had to Devin advocating for In- 
dians on the reservation and off 
the reservation, and in Canada 
and Mexico. Any place there 
Indian people, then we had to 
be right there to be their cham- 
pion and fight for them, for 
their rights". 

For AIM, the land is 
not just real estate or property. 
It's part of an integrated whole- 
of nature or the universe- 
which includes human beings 
and other living things. People 
are not set apart from nature; 
they are important, but no 
more important than any other 
living things. Human beings 
must not attempt to dominate 








of Indian people at the Custer, 
South Dakota, uous were 
attacked lice. The le 
fought bac! Fr the Soar thosse 
and several other buildings in 
the town were burned down. 
As one participant describes it: 
"That Wiin of action was not 
planned by us and it wasn't 





and do before we ever went uj 
there, but it was something that 
spontaneously came about be- 
cause of the extreme frustration 
of the piopi 
Tom there, it was 

only a short journey to Pine 
Ridge and the siege of 
Wounded Knee. When AIM 
was asked to come to Pine 
Ridge, AIM people said they 
were determined to stay out of 
the local politics and policies of 
the Sioux nation. But very 
goy it became clear that the 

ight was not between two fac- 
tions within that nation, but 
between the Sioux people and 
the US government, with the 
posame being represented 

y the BIA and Puppet terror 
regime of Dick Wilson. 

Many people who are 
influenced by the mass media 
are confused about AIM. The 
most common image in the 
media is of gun-toting Indians 
spoiling for a fight. AIM sees 
itself as a warrior society, but 
not in the white persons sense 
of an armed force of hired 
killets. Here's how one AIM 
warrior puts it: 

“Warrior society 
means the men and women of 
the nalion who have Coke 
themselves to give everythii 
that they have he the people. 
warrior should be the first one 
to go hungry and the last one 
to eat. He should be the first 
one to give away his moccasins 
and the last one to get new 
ones. 







































"That type of feeling 
among Indian pope is what a 
warrior ee all about. He 
is ready to defend his family in 
time of war to hold off r en- 
emy, and is perfectly willing to 
saie: e to the good of 
his tribe and his people. That's 
what a warrior society is to In- 
dian people, and that's what we 
envision ourselves as, what we 
idealistically try to be. 

“I'm not ‘saying that 
we are completely ‘selfless or 





some kind of saints. But we 
uy with the spiritual direction 
of our holy men, to our- 
selves to the point where we 
don't have avarice and greed 
that is so much a i part of Anglo, 
or white, society. 

In fact, the AIM ap- 
proach explicitly seeks to find 
solutions through negotiation 
and coh means. Pu AN 

le stron; that tl 
Eni defend emer and 
help all Indian people defend 
themselves, from unjust vio- 
lence and coercion. 

AIM "security" insists 
on a no drugs, alcohol or loose 
guns rule at any Indian event 
where it has taken responsibil- 
ity. In places like Wounded 

nee, weapons are carefully 
controlled for use only when 
the defense of the le be- 
comes a matter of life and 


death. 

Yet, the US govern- 
ment is so threatened by this 
approach that it has declared 
virtual all-out war on AIM and 
ae other identifiable activist 
Indian organization. This war 
takes varied forms: Pine Ridge 
itself is virtually an armed 
camp with FBI and BIA goon 

juads roaming almost at will, 
killing at least 50 activists in the 
last couple of years and at- 
tempting to terrorize the rest of 


4 


Indian Nation) 


the population. The govern- 
Sra bey also Pao a Lpo 
o! or para- rass- 
ment ‘that hab drained the In- 
dian movement of funds and 
energy. Most common FAT 
against AIM people and other 
activists are riot and assault, 
the "victims" of which are in- 
variably club-toting police. 
Next “most common are 
weapons chai This can 
mean anything from a huntin, 
knife used for aiea animals 
to a gun kept for self-defense 
against the AA goon 

juads. Nationally-known 
AIM activists are being kept on 
a permanent shuttle as they 
face one charge after another in 
courts across the west. 


AIM IN CANADA 


In Canada, the most 
active elements of the Indian 
movement, and this naturally 
includes AIM, have been tar- 
geted by the RCMP as the prin- 
cipal threats to internal security 
of the country. 

In Canada, the first 
action to occur under the AIM 
banner was in 1973. Though 
AIM recognizes no borders 
between Canada and the US, 
and AIM people in Canada 
subscribe to the same basic be- 
liefs as AIM chapters in the US, 


A meeting at Wounded Knee, 1973. (Photo from 










AIM in Canada did not solidify 
until the Cache Creek blockade 
in 1973, 

Before Cache Creek, 


Indian people in Canada had 
travelled and talked to those al- 
ready in AIM, had attended 


AIM conferences and discussed 
the AIM beliefs. A conscious- 
ness Sevcioped that what was 
needed in Canada was not an- 
other Indi nization, rid- 
dled with top-down, bureau- 
cratic attitudes, and tainted by 





government money and gov- 
ernment control, but a free- 
flowing movement. It would 


be without strict rules and 
above all, responsive to the 
needs of the Indian people. 
The movement was to embody 
the AIM beliefs that the 
strength of the Indian le 


was in their spiritual beliefs 
and their traditional ways. 
The Cache Creek 


highway blockade was to 
protest the abysmal housing 
conditions on ‘the Bonaparte 
reservation. No electricity or 
running water, plumbing, 
heating or insulation constitute 
the usual living standard on 
the reserve. en an 86-year 
old man lost his home and pos- 














sessions by fire and he had to 
leave the country in order to 
survive, it was the last straw. 

The demand for ade- 
uate housing triggered the 

ache Creek blockade in which 
armed native people blocked 
the highway though the reserve 
and demanded a $5. toll from 
motorists for retribution for the 
shocking housing conditions 
and to get a new house for 86- 
year old Johnny Morgan. 

The housing _ issue 
didn't stop with Cache Creek. 
AIM learned from the Bona- 
parte incident and organized 
the Native Caravan, which 
travelled to Ottawa shoulder- 
ing the accumulated burden of 
physical grievances of the na- 
tive le, determined to 
dump it in the laps of the bu- 
reaucrats on Parliament Hill. 
Instead the Caravan, after a 





long, eni athering tri 
across Canai was met wit 
the RCMP riot clubs. 


Participants in the 
Caravan were joined as they 
went across Canada by mem- 
bers of cross-country Indian 


organizations, such” as the 
Regina Warriors Society and 
the Ojibway Warriors Society, 


which was involved in an 
armed blockade at that time. 
The Ojibway Warriors, whose 





society espouses many of the 
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tactics and beliefs of AIM, were 
involved in an attempt to re- 
gain Anicinabe Park, which . 
was Indian land, near Kenora, 


Ontario. 

ž AIM learned from 
Cache Creek another lesson 
that the movement now re- 
gards as paramount to their 
philosophy and tactics: AIM 
will now step in and support or 
organize a militant action only 
if it is asked by the people of 
the native community in- 
volved. One AIM member 
pointed out, "A lot of people 
were frightened and resentful 
of us at Cache Creek, worried 
about» government reprisals, 
It's something we won't do like 
that again". 

In 1975 a large priority 
for AIM was exposing the bu- 
reaucratic colonialist attitudes 
of the federal Department of 
Indian Affairs. IM le 
attempted to do this through a 
series of occupations across the 
country, in Vancouver, Kam- 
loops, Calgary and Ottawa. 
The intention was to put the 
DIA on trial and expose its in- 

tency and indifference in 
jealings with Indian peo- 
ples. The attempt was largel 
successful: most of the DIA of- 
fices were shut down com- 
pletely. 

Another arena of ac- 
tion for AIM in Canada and 
one that is recognized as the 
most important politically- is 
the land claims issue. AIM 
traces its involvement to before 
the landmark meeting in earl 
1975 in which the Union of 
Indian Chiefs (UBCIC) decided 
to refuse government funds 
and make Indian land claims 
their first priority. The stand 


com) 
its 
l 





















that AIM was seekin; 
Besides striking out 


new 
native people were 


reserves. 











rights of ‘the 
reservations. 


multinational 


pushing out of the way in their 
grab for resource rich reserves. 
the suj 
AIM now has among 


As for 


tional native 


e Pape a 
s] person says, le don't 
Skau numbers! or tally up 

who's with us or not. 


thing, a lot of people support 






Members of the Indpendent 
in circle around drum. (Photo: Indian Nation). 


the UBCIC was an example 
of the kind of independent 
thinking among native people 











fare mentality and adopting a 
sel de i attitude 


perom: view ol 
ibes, as bands, according to 


In the decision to 
pursue land claims the first 


tionhood AIM, nas committed 
EE were . 
AIM also sees a role 














and services received. 

Here's an example of 
how the AIM approach works 
in practise. AIM fot 
deeply involved in Wounded 
Knee, all the Oglala Sioux tribal 
leaders met to plan strategy. 
AIM a with the elders 
that it should be excluded from 
the meeting because only the 
Oglala Sioux people themselves 
should decide on their future 
without any interference from 
outsiders. 

The people emerged 
from the gees and an- 
nounced that they had decided 
to declare their sovereignty as 
an independent nation- the In- 
dependent lala Nation- 
based on the Treaty of 1868 
between the Sioux people and 
the US government. They 
asked AIM to help them pre- 

are messages to be sent to the 

S and to the United Nations 
and to ensure the effective 
maintenance of the new societ 
on Oglala land. AIM, whic! 
had expected no such momen- 
























lala nation gather 


us, but they're living right on 
the level. They have to 
work first to feed their fami- 
lies". The support of the native 








to foster. 





a wel- across Canada is of up wants. That's why it's lems at r intervals. The 
Helse nce to AIM, misleading to talk about an Buiding principle was that ev- 
wever, and a priority isto re- AIM political line; the specific ry, individual had equal say 

the. establish the native tradition of approach varies from tribe to angaqual weight in the affairs 
them- as respect for elders and holy trit of the community. 

men. Each tribe has the This is how one AIM 

nce of the member describes it: "The 







The 
American Indian Movement in 


its lands, education, justice x 
seeds of the independent na- ron wide. g AIM system, welfare, and lth, Ros pe Oe Sioux Las 
i chapters have been established is is not a civil right grani r f 
realized. in many native communi in some tion by m America dreams of having. We 


even those which are rural 
"And 


i the to sel 
"says an AIM spol n Hae Rates: precedence «SY shasiiseniel the In- 
ple on the son, “the movement will be- dian people on the Pine Ridge 
want to comeeven bigger”. over any human law. AIM _ reservation. And what is at 
‘natives that All the US is a didn't create the tion of stake here at Wounded Knee is 
ions are _loosely-structured tion eee not just the lives of a few hun- 
with a national directorate that the present system dred Indian people. It is a way 
(most of the members are in Indians their fair share. of life that we believe could 






prison, awaiting trial, or on the 
Tun) and a headquarters on the 
White Earth reserve in Min- 
nesota. The directorate pro- 
vides coordination among local 
chapters and communities, but 
the essential direction comes 


di- ture, whose 





For one ing. 


from the grass-roots level. And 
the AIM grass roots: takes its 
lead from what the majority of 
Indian people in eacli 


right to exercise authority over 


nant authority, but a human 
f-determi- 


This means that the white cul- 


on exploitation of Indian land, 
must pay its fair share to guar- 
antee Indian material well-be- 
's not a hand-out or wel- 
fare; it's payments for goods 












tous decision, readily agreed. 
A provisional perep was 
established to help with every- 
day functioning in the village, ' 
to make over-all policy deci- 
sions and to in contact 
with the outside world. Deci- 
sion making was by concensus 
with 60 or more people from 
the village hashing over prob- 








tribal 









American Indian Movement 


have a land base, we have a 
-government here, we have the 





lead to the complete salvation 
of the United States and of 
western civilization. We're 
trying to make everyone realize 
that m here, a true revolu- 
tion in the way people live can 
start". 


ity is based 
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American Indian Movement (AIM) 
643 Virginia st. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 

55103 USA 


International Indian Treaty Council 
Info Office, 

710 Clayton st. No. 1, 

San Francisco, CA. 

94117 USA 

Tel: (415)-566-0251 

Fax: (415)-566-0442 


Beedaudjimowin 

263 Roncesvalles Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, 
M6R 2L9 Canada 

Tel: (416)-534-4811 
Excellent newspaper. 


South and Mesoamerican Indian Informa- 
tion Center 








Publishes newsletter, good source of info. 


Indigenous Women's Network 
PO Box 174 

Lake Elmo, MN, 

55042 USA 


Chicano Moratorium Coalition 
PO Box 2031 

Berkeley, CA., 

94702-0031 USA 


Confederation of Indigenous Nations of 
Ecuador (CONAIE) 

Casilla Postal 92-C, 

Sucursal 15, 

Quito, Ecuador 


500 Anos de Resistencia Indigenas. y Ropu 
lar, 

Secretaria Operativa, 

Apartado Postal 7B, 

Sucursal El Trebol, 

Guatemala Ciudad, 

01903 Guatemala CA 


Campana Continental-500 Years of Resis- 
tance, 

MST, Rua Ministro Godoy 1484, 

05015 Sao Paulo, SP 

Brazil 


Leonard Peltier Defense Committee 
(International Office) 

PO Box 583, 

Lawrence, Kansas 

66044 USA 

Tel: (913)-842-5774 

Publishes "In the Spirit of Crazy Horse” 
newsletter. 
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Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Leonard Peltier Canadian Defense Com- 
mittee 

43 Chandler Dr. 

Scarbourough, Ont, 

MIG 1Z1 Canada 

Tel: (416)-439-1893 


La Patria Radical 

c/o Editorial El Coqui Publishers 
1671 N. Claremont st., 

Chicago, Illinois, 

60647 USA 

Puerto Rico liberation newspaper. 


Black Panther 

Black Community News Service 

PO Box 519 

Berkeley CA, 

94701-0519 USA 

Publishes The Black Panther newspaper. 
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Prison New 
PO Box 505 
Toronto, On 
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Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with the 
Native Peoples (CASNP), 

PO Box 574, Stn. P, 

Toronto, Ontario, 

MSS 2T1 Canada 

Tel: (416)-972-1573 

Publishes The Phoenix newsletter. 


North American Congress on Latin Amer- 
“475 Riverside Dr, eA W 

New York, NY, 

10115 USA 

Tel: (212)-870-3146 

Publish Report on the Americas, the last 3 is- 
sues focusing on 1992. 


Bayou La Rose x 
Box 5464 

Tacoma, Wa. 

98415-0464 USA 

Publish newspaper. 


Support for Native Sovereignty 
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Seattle, Wa. 
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Demonstration of 25,000 at end of Oct. 12, 1991 
500 Years conference, Xela, Guatemala. 








